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FORDIZED EDUCATION 


I 


In the years immediately following the World War there came 
a new interest in the university. The return of the soldiers to 
private life intensified the competitive spirit in the business 
world. Many who before the war were content with their jobs 
now sought something better and more lucrative. The university 
loomed as the archway to better living and financial independ- 
ence. During the following decade the enrollment in state 
universities increased to such a degree that school authorities 
were unable to cope adequately with the situation. 

The result is being felt today in the overcrowded professions, 
in the failure of a large number of graduates “to make good,” in 
the lack of confidence which industry now places in college men, 
in the appearance of radical tendencies among students, brought 
on, to a great extent, by the formalized attitude of the university 
toward the individual. 

The first result, that of overcrowded professions, is now being 
indirectly remedied by a severe falling off in registration during 
the past few years, by rigid entrance requirements, by main- 
taining relatively high standards, and by the keen competition 
existing in the professions. . 

The second result of this great influx of youth into the state 
university is that the school has lost its personal contact with 
the student. He found himself in an over-organized, over- 
formalized, over-institutionalized system that dealt with mass 
education instead of the education of the individual. He soon 
learned that in this educational process he was regarded merely 
as a name. He answered the roll call to that name, he signed 
his papers with that name, and he received his credits and degree 
under that name. 
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In the days when the enrollment was much smaller and more 
selective, the professor knew his pupils personally. He took a 
fatherly interest in them, he knew their problems, and he guided 
them in their choice of a profession. Those days have passed, 
and the breach between teacher and pupil has widened with the 
years. Classes have become too large, too unwieldy. The pro- 
fessor realizes that his influence as a teacher has been dwarfed 
by large classes, that he is unable to be a guide in the learning 
process, that he has become a mere merchant of information. 

A few eastern universities foreseeing the trend of the times 
prevented this unfortunate state of affairs by rigid preliminary 
exams, by limiting the enrollment in the freshman class, and by 
the tutorial system. The state universities, unable to apply 
these measures, have attempted to accommodate all applicants 
with high school diplomas. The results have been disastrous for 
the average student, since he was not able to receive individual 
attention; disconcerting to the teacher because of unusually large 
classes; and harmful to the university because it lost sight of the 
individual and his problem and became merely an organization 
servicing a community in the gross. 

Dr. Hutchins of Chicago University, discussing this point, 
said: 

“The democratic idea of educating everybody was more ambi- 
tious than any cultural program ever conceived by man and its 
requirements were and are so great that much was done hap- 
hazardly. Now that must stop.” 

Dr. William J. Mayo of Rochester, in addressing the gradu- 
ates of Marquette University, made a valid criticism of our state 
educational system when he said that it is turning out not per- 
sonalities but young people trained after a standardized model. 

Most educators admit this mass production—this Fordizing of 
education—turning out graduates according to Model Y or 
Model Z, instead of a custom-built product. 

The most important work in the state is the education of its 
young people—the shaping of their lives—and yet common fac- 
tory methods are used to accomplish this delicate task. “A col- 
lege education for every American boy and girl” was the slogan 
of those hectic days preceding the fiasco of 1929. It took the 
lean years that followed to discover that “how we educate people 
is as important as whether we do educate them.” 
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Morris Markey, writing in the April issue of McCall’s Maga- 
zine (1932) about the University of Wisconsin, says the prevail- 
ing opinion among the students and professors he interviewed is 
that “nobody much is getting an education” at the state univer- 
sity in spite of its “almost perfect” setting and “brilliant presi- 
dent.” 

One student in economics told him that the professors could 
not be blamed—“they just can’t help themselves in the system 
of big colleges run by state money and state politicians.” One 
professor told him that “90 per cent of the students could not be 
educated by any college on earth” because 


“they simply do not possess the eager and flexible minds, the 
curiosity and the hunger for knowledge that are essential to 
education. We're turning out hordes of men and women who 
have learned enough to despise the simplicity and sternness of 
farm life, but we haven’t taught them where to turn. They have 
not learned enough to return to their farm life, enrich the routine 
of its existence with their imagination and their knowledge, lessen 
the hardship of its labor. 

“In theory, our job is to make educated people out of a new 
generation of farmers, broaden their culture and make farming a 
better way of living than it has been. Practically, we are doing 
no such thing.” 


II 


Some of the larger schools are now adopting new methods to 
combat mass education and to restore intimate contacts of 
student and teacher. “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
the student on the other” is again being recognized as the ideal 
of education. 

The University of Wisconsin hoped to solve the problem by 
establishing the experimental school. It failed, probably be- 
cause its method was too idealized for practical purposes, but it 
was an attempt to remedy the underlying flaw of modern educa- 
tion—mass education. At the present time the freshman orien- 
tation classes are helping to restore the student to his rightful 
place in education. . 

Chicago University employed a different system which is still 
in operation: to give each student a two-year general education 
and then “full play for his special aptitudes as long as he wants 
to remain at the institution.” 
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Colgate University has been successful in its experiments the 
last few years in individualizing students and in getting away 
from mass education, chiefly through its freshmen orientation 
courses and its freshmen preceptorial work. Dr. Cutten, presi- 
dent of Colgate, stated the aim of his school in these words: 


“We are trying to develop the student by having him work up 
through general survey courses to specialized work of his own 
selection in his senior year. ... When a senior has finished 
college we want him to know something about everything and a 
great deal about one particular subject.” 


The solution of the problem of mass education, according to 
Dr. John H. Finley, former educator and later editor of the New 
York Times, is to be found in the 900 small colleges scattered 
over the length and breadth of America. He admits that the 
faculties of these schools do not measure up to those in our larger 
universities, but he points out that the great merit of the small 
college is that it furnishes intimate contacts between pupil and 
teacher. In this way the boy or girl with something to give the 
world will have an opportunity to develop his or her possibilities. 

Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chicago University does 
not agree with Dr. Finley. 


“The one great way to develop education in America,” says 
Dr. Hutchins, “is to pick key institutions and strengthen them. 

“There should be three key institutions—perhaps five. What 
I mean by key institutions is institutions geographically com- 
manding great areas and their work deserving to command. 

“The key institutions—one in the east, one in the central west, 
and one on the Pacific coast—must be institutions with faculties 
composed of the best scholars. A university is a community of 
scholars and you have failed in your effort unless you have the 
best scholars. 

“Spend millions on them. 

“Tf you sprayed a hundred millions over all the worthy colleges 
in the land you might increase each professor’s salary as much 
as a dollar and thirty-four cents. 

“You might as well throw the money in the lake. 

“But spend it on key institutions and you will develop pace- 
makers that will revitalize American education.” 


From the angle of efficient and well-trained faculties these 
key institutions advocated by Dr. Hutchins would indeed be an 
improvement over our present system, but would they not add 
to the problem of mass education instead of solving it? 
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Ill 


How has the average student reacted toward mass education? 
‘Has he been affected by the many evils that follow in its wake? 

Mass education has introduced a rather naive spirit into the 
school, one that makes the pupil independent rather than de- 
pendent. He feels that he is just one among so many, and there 
arises in his mind a spirit of determination to survive, a spirit 
akin to that of the “survival of the fittest.” He realizes that 
his record in high school, his personality, his social attainments 
amount to practically nothing at this time; he must now produce 
work that will attract attention to his name. In this way he 
may be among those fortunate enough to come in personal con- 
tact with the teacher. 

The great assortment of courses offered, the large faculty, the 
common knowledge concerning the demands of the different 
professors—all of these give the student ample liberty in his 
selection of courses. True, he must take the required subjects 
in his course, but this does not interfere very seriously in his 
choosing of professors. From this angle the university resembles 
a large intellectual cafeteria where one may choose those subjects 
and those professors which appeal, either from the viewpoint of 
high standards or from the vantage point of “easy” credits. 

The individual professor, after all, plays the important réle in 
education, for the spirit of authentic education withers when it 
ceases to be an informal partnership in self-education between 
student and teacher. His job is to inspire the student, to fire 
him with the desire to study, to fill his mind with the best and 
noblest thoughts of ages past; and secondly, to teach his branch 
thoroughly and in such a way as to be understood and compre- 
hended by his audience. In his teaching he should make use of 
all that throws light upon the subject. This information, how- 
ever, should be to the point and not tangent to the issue. Indi- 
vidual opinions regarding some phase of science, literature, or 
history, should be given as such and not as the accepted dogma. 
This intellectual honesty gives the student a preference, and is 
usually provocative of thought. 


IV 


There is another evil that frequently looms up in our large, 
overcrowded state universities dealing in wholesale education— 
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disregard on the part of some professors for the religious beliefs 
held by students. 

The state university draws from all classes of society and from 
different religious sects. To avoid all conflict and misunder- 
standing, no religion is to be taught. The individual professor 
finds that at times he must bring in religion. Naturally, it is 
that in which he believes. He realizes that many in his class 
disagree with him, but he proceeds on the idea that truth is truth 
in any religion. He may attempt to prove his point by his own 
homespun theology and by references to that deformed hybrid 
known as “Allied Theology.” Perhaps he believes in no religion 
and states in dogmatic terms that so-called “religion” was meant 
for pious and elderly women. 

The experienced professor, as a rule, is careful in his treatment 
of religion not to offend any sect. The instructor, not infre- 
quently, less experienced and always desirous of making startling 
statements, may, and often does, say things that conflict with 
the religious views of many or some in his class. The repetition 
of his opinion on the subject becomes repugnant to some of the 
students or causes doubts to disturb their peace of mind. The 
average student will not dare to question the teacher’s theology. 
He knows that this kind of opposition usually merits a failure 
for the course. He may accept the teacher’s statement on a term 
basis—that is, up to the final examination—and then return it 
to the teacher in restated terms, with the hope of a passing grade. 
He then proceeds promptly to forget it. 

Class work becomes secondary when the teacher infringes upon 
the rights of the students and advocates his personal religious 
beliefs. The result is that the university, instead of strengthen- 
ing the intellectual, moral, and spiritual fiber of the student, 
actually tears down a religious structure erected in the dawn of 
childhood. With the fall of the spiritual there follows the col- 
lapse of the moral side of the student. 

Washington University, in obedience to a state law, applies 
literally the American idea of separation of church and state 
activities. The university forbids absolutely the teaching of 
religion, and no chapel is allowed on the university campus. 
The theory advanced in defense of this stand is that public edu- 
cation should give young people what they cannot get any other 
way. They can get religion at home and in churches. 
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Dr. Glenn Frank of Wisconsin expresses the idea prevalent in™~ 
education of today: that the hope of the world depends not on 
‘religion but on science. He writes: 


“Science today is breeding more martyrs and evoking more 
sacrifices than either dogmatic politics or dogmatic religion. 

“I do not believe that taking a scientific attitude toward poli- 
tics, religion, and other social affairs means taking the easiest 
way. The man who declines to be a dogmatist will be damned 
alike by the radicals and the reactionaries, when he declines 
uncritically to shout their simple little cries. . . . And yet he is 
the hope of the world.” i 


Dr. Frank, typical and representative of so many of our mod- q 
ern educators and their theories of education, uses the term 
“science” in its broadest and vaguest meaning. He would, un- 4 
doubtedly, be reluctant to admit that true science would lead i 
even the most unreligious so-called scientist to God if first causes 4 
were the quest, as they should be. q 

Dr. Albert E. Wiggam, the author of “The New Decalogue of 
Science,” in addressing the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, up- 
held the ideas fostered by the teachers of liberal religion in our 
state universities. i 

Liberal religion is that hodgepodge of social tenets, with here i 
and there a smattering of religion, which the student may accept if 
as a guide to social behavior or reject if they conflict with his 
ideas of justice or moral rectitude. The wide latitude of belief 
which “liberal religion” offers makes a great appeal to our youth 
in the university. It furnishes such an easy detour around the 
ten commandments. The result of this kind of “religious” teach- 
ing is responsible in no small way for the awful chaos that now ‘ 


surrounds us. 


Fordized education, judged frorh the large number of gradu- 
ates, has indeed been a success; but judged critically from the 
fundamental aim of education—to prepare youth for life—it has, 
according to educators themselves, proved to be a colossal failure ~ ; 
in the sum total of results achieved. Millions were spent lav- 
ishly for paraphernalia, for the fine trappings of schools, but the ; 
important factor in education—the pupil with his problem—was J 
overlooked in a system that dealt with education only on a i 
wholesale scale. Its graduates found that in their actual contact 
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with life’s problems they were unable to adjust themselves be- 
cause an over-formalized school system only half educated them. 
The exterior man was trained, but the interior man with his 
fundamental principles of religion and morality was shamefully 
neglected. 

Such has been part of the sad story of state universities for 
the past decade—large educational mills grinding out unprepared 
graduates by the thousands, graduates stuffed with cold intellec- 
tual filling, graduates, many of them, taught how to think but 
very few trained to translate thought into action. 

There is a consolation, however, in the thought that these facts 
are realized by educators who are now attempting to put into 
operation the old adage that real education is self-education; and 
that the university should be the workshop where the student is 
allowed to work under personal direction, and not merely a meet- 
ing place where education is reduced to the mere taking of 
voluminous notes. 

Joun J. Barry. 
St. Francis, Wis. 


THE CULTURAL ASPECTS OF VIRTUE AND VICE IN 
RELATION TO THE EMOTIONS 


The end result of Christian Education is the culture of a vir- 
tuous self who will ultimately realize his perfection in the glori- 
fication of God. The virtues are only qualitative of that which 
is essential and substantial in the self, and so they are not an end 
but a means. As a means they are the positive cultures which 
education aims at as against the negative which as vices lead to 
the undoing of the self in every phase of his functional life. This 
is the aim of education in its ethical aspects, which in the higher 
or the theological level respects virtues as the conscious means 
by which the self-knowingly knows, loves, and serves God above 
all things and the neighbor as the self for the love of God. In 
the negative aspect, the vices, when they are conscious deordi- 
nations of the real ends of the creature, are regarded as sins. 
Education, on the theological level, is thus the culture of virtue 
and the avoidance of sin. 

In the disciplinary mileau, these are the “do’s” and “don’t’s” 
of the parent, teacher, priest, and judge; they are the “go” and 
“stop” signals on the highway of life. Vice of its very nature 
blocks the orderliness of life not only in its relations to the self 
but also in its home, school, and community aspects. It can thus 
be easily realized why the home, school, and community forces 
in their first reactions seem more concerned about vice and sin 
than they are about habits and virtues. This emphasis is a self- 
protective measure because the security of those who direct life, 
and especially in a coming generation, is in the first count more 
easily protected by stopping that which tends to trespass upon 
the safe processes of living. The exceptional is more quickly 
observed by the unscrutinizing mind, and in most lives and espe- 
cially in children, sins and vices are the exception in the busy 
turnings and goings about in life that they make. 

Good habits and bad habits or vices, virtues and sins have a 
rather definite relation to each other in their metaphysical and 
ethical aspects, and also in their psychological and psychical 
causal factors in the individual life. On the one level, it is a 
question of orderliness and disorderliness according to reason’s 
best dictates; and, on the other, it is a problem of directing the 
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fallen nature of man in keeping with the laws of his development, 
so that he may marshal the good in behalf of the best. 

Habits in general increase or decrease the perfection of an 
object, and in a twofold way, either by effecting its being or 
entity, or its functions and operations, or both. This distinction 
is for analytic purposes because in objective reality a habit, that 
effects the state of being of an object, will carry over into its 
functions, and vice versa. There are interactions between the two 
classes of habits which are too detailed to essay in this short 
study. 

In the functional aspect, habits are here thought of as deter- 
mining the types of operations; the determining process more 
specifically postulates a previous state of indeterminateness, and 
the consequent impelling forces, which regulate or groove the 
operations into certain patterns. This specialization brings into 
the issue the distinction of the voluntary and the involuntary on 
the psycho-physical and moral basis. 

The creature is endowed with muscles and nerves in the two 
classifications of voluntary and involuntary, such as the direction 
and order of movement of the fingers on a piano, and the proc- 
esses of digestion or circulation. While the involuntary struc- 
tures and functions are determined, and therefore do not deviate 
from the ends of their perfection voluntarily, yet there is a certain 
healthy habituation even in them, and some subtle influence 
coming from them on the voluntary functions and operations. 

We are concerned here, however, with the acquired moral vir- 
tues by which free will, as guided by right reason, is selective 
of habits, which either follow right reason and are virtues, or 
which selects evil or a good, contrary to the dictates of right 
reason, and results in vicious habits or vices and sins. 

Vice as usually related to virtue is considered either generally 
or specifically. In general, vice is the disposing of the subject 
in a way contrary to that which belongs to it on account of its 
nature; in the special sense, vice is an evil habit of operation. 
There are thus moral vices opposed to the moral virtues. 

The mean of the acquired virtues is right reason which directs 
human acts in the perfection of the will, which is the end of 
virtue. The contrary vices are thus opposed to right reason and 
human perfection. This opposition between virtues and vices is 
not to be accepted in the sense that for every moral virtue there 


is a corresponding vice. 
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For vice consists in the deviation from the rule of right reason, 
which determines a virtuous act to be moderated by it. The 
forces which help an act to conform to right reason concur to 
make the act good, because when an act is good all the factors 
concur to make it good, and hence ethicians have the axiom: 
“bonum ex integra causa” (“an act is good by the integration of 
causality”). 

The deviation from the rule, however, is multiple, and an act 
may be evil because of one or a variety of defects. Such defects 
may be by excess or by defect in measure, or on account of a 
corruption of the different elements, which concur in making 
an act virtuous. 

Neither does the most vicious of vices always contradict the 
more principal virtue, because the deviation through vice is 
caused by direct recession to that towards which the sensitive 
appetites incline the agent; on the other hand, virtue follows 
the order of reason, which is determined by the rule of right 
reason. They are not measured by a common medium, and thus 
absolute comparison is impossible. Humility, liberality, and 
continence, for example, are not the principal among the virtues, 
although the greatest of the vices, pride, avarice, and luxury, 
are opposed to them. Reason directs towards unity, into which 
all the forces of life can converge without losing their essential 
nature, while vice leads to diversity, and to such divergencies, 
which cannot be united, because their nature is in defect and 
destruction. 

This relation of the virtues and the vices carries the thought 
even further, inasmuch as the virtues are connected among them- 
selves, while the vices are not. A moral virtue as such cannot 
be possessed without entailing the presence, at least in essential 
nature, of all the other virtues. The vices, however, are not 
connected by their nature because the objects which the sensitive 
appetites desire, and which give the specific nature to the vices, 
are not united; for instance, the knave’s good or the good of 
the proud man is not of its nature connected with the good of 
luxury or gluttony. The connection that sometimes exists be- 
tween the vices is thus accidental and usually arises from one 
of two sources, either because of the affinity between certain 
vices, such as exists between avarice and pusillanimity, or be- 
cause one’s matter gives supply to the other, as in the case of 


gluttony and luxury. 
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The acquired moral vices are thus in the deordination of the 
sensitive appetites in seeking goods that contravene the good of 
the rule of reason. The sensitive appetites have indeed a good 
to attain for the creature, but under the direction and ordination 
of right reason. They seek an object for their own sakes rather 
than for that, which right reason dictates for the whole personal- 
ity and its several ends, and in their order of excellence. Vices 
dethrone reason which proposes personal in the general or com- 
mon good, and seek an apparent particular good. 

This potentiality and at times actual tendency are due to the 
weakened condition of the will and the darkened intellect, but 
the forces that impel the agent to inner and outer activities are 
in the urges, impulses, emotions, and feelings. Their interactions 
on the will and the intellect are of importance, and it is for a 
more minute study of these and their function that the above 
introduction is written. 

The inherited potentialities, or the so-called sensitivities and 
susceptibilities of inherited nature, contain not only the urges 
or impulses to action, but also the details of the pattern into 
which the human may grow. Though the genes from which phys- 
ical nature evolves are microscopic, yet they contain the abilities 
and the capacities of becoming something definite. 

These genetic elements become more apparent when they are 
observed in the advances that are made in the automatic and 
reflex acts, by which muscles respond through nerve structure 
to stimulation, and without any intervention of consciousness. 
In the further advance of life the growing and developing power 
may be seen in the instincts, which are the inherited structural 
coordinations in the nerve pathways, by which the organism 
responds to the elementary requirements of itself in relation to 
the environment, and with some degree of consciousness. It is 
to instinctive reactions that feeling tone is usually attributed, 
and designates the pleasurable or unpleasurable in instinctive 
movements, inasmuch as these produce a favorable or unfavor- 
able condition in the organism and sympathetic nerve centers. 
When any interference occurs with that which is conducive to 
achieving movement, an unpleasurable feeling is produced and, 
vice versa, a pleasurable one. 

On a still higher level of physical reactions are the emotions, 
which are the conscious concomitants of instinctive and feelingful 
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reactions. Whatever conscious reactions there are when instinc- 
tive and feeling tone occur have emotional tone. They are due 
to interruption to conscious activity. 

Whenever there is consciousness or awareness, which originates 
in physical sources, these forces play a compelling part; in fact, 
they give value to that which is in consciousness, whatever be 
the value individuals or groups may attach to the emotions. 
These must be regulated by all as a part of life, and their con- 
sideration as part of man’s natural equipment may only be 
second to that of thought and mind. They are endowments of the 
Creator as much as any other forces, and in the individual they 
determine his evaluation of the objects of his thoughts, desires, 
and achievements. 

They have a relation to the vices because they are the dynamic 
elements in the creature, which swing him from the rule of reason 
either through excess or defect; they determine the creature’s 
attitude towards all objects in the environment that stimulate 
the senses. When emotions are modulated by the sway of right 
reason they swing the whole being in the direction of virtue, 
and the feeling and the emotion become virtuous. Love, for 
instance, when it is held under the direction of right reason, 
makes even natural love virtuous. This is usually thought of 
in mental hygiene as stabilizing the emotions, or bringing emo- 
tional force under the control of right reason. 

In so far as reason reacts to and controls habits that carry 
on through muscles and nerves of the body, it too has feeling 
tone, and in that aspect of his life the creature consciously feels 
virtuous or feels vicious. These feelings have much to do in 
controlling reason itself, so that when the feelings are diseased 
their impact is also upon reason and the subject is caught in a 
vicious circle. While in a nervous state the creature is likely to 
also reason himself into further variations of such states, and 
his feelings temper his reasonings and give value to them. Feel- 
ings give value thus to convictions. 

This phenomenon is significant in the formation of habits and 
the bettering of or breaking from them. Even good habits can 
thus have their repressive effects, when they so burden the reason 
that it ceases to lead the creature into better habits. Thus good 
habits hold back even the reason when the mind is confronted 
with the need of better ones to meet the issues of life. Here 
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again, if consciousness is so aroused as to fear obstacles and 
failure with old good habits, it may lead the creature into the 
formation of new and better ones. Life’s best habits are thus 
formed, not when a state of lethargy sets in, but when new 
challenges are made to meet new situations in new and better 
ways, and in conformity with right reason, which breaks the 
shackles of feelings, which hold back to old habits. When habits 
provide for the easy flow of energy without a challenge to con- 
sciousness, the emotions are likely to offer little impulsion, but 
when there is resistance they help to give the force necessary 
to overcome them by the usual antagonisms, or in the virtuous 
force of fortitude. They thus ply their part in acts of reason 
and will by taking the first impulse coming from the first 
stimulus to the acts by which the will achieves. 

Unless right reason attempts to face the realities and issues of 
life, in a way in which they reason out well, life and the feelings 
seek to escape reality in its changing forms. Distressed feelings 
consequently are likely to force reason to meet new situations 
in old ways, which is impossible, and the emerging impossibilities 
increase the anxiety and consequent distress. 

Contradictory modes of treatment are, however, given to what 
are regarded as the emotional tendencies in the young and, for 
that matter, to the adult also. The errors in general may be 
found in the thought or fear that emotions have only a destruc- 
tive réle to enact, and not that, when properly regarded, they 
are the very forces that lead to human edification and advance- 
ment. Their misuse leads to the conviction that they are forces 
that have no other réle in life. The right reason, that controls 
the emotions and harnesses their forces for good, is the reason 
that is in the same personality, of which the emotions are an 
integral part, else they would not have the stablizer that is 
naturally intended to care for their right direction. 

Long before the infant seeks food, with a will directed by 
reason, he secures his growth through automatic and reflex acts 
to the food contacts. The appearing and the developing organ- 
ism reacts through the first or nutrition instinct by which the 
organisms respond to the first requirements of the unconscious 
self to its surroundings. When consciousness appears, the primary 
emotions of fear and anger show forth. The modulation of these 
emotions show forth in security, and the child begins to love 
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the source of security. It loves the source (mother) for itself, 
however, and can even through love become most selfish. Its 
rational development should not have the objective of destroying 
either the emotion of fear and anger, but of moderating them 
into love, and love of another not for the self but for the other. 
This positive culture uses the forces of the emotions in modera- 
tion for good ends. The untutored and unstabilized parent is 
also likely to be a victim of the same selfishness, and love the 
_ child for his own good. The patriarchal family love was much 
based on that level of primitive emotional culture. 

Ordinarily and often untutored parents are prone to mistake 
' instinctive love for the righteous, because mother’s love is some- 
thing that has not yet been clearly defined, except in the in- 
tensive and laudatory forms of glittering platitudes or general- 
ities. Like the ordinary politician the mother may think that 
she is seeking another’s good, while she is really seeking personal, 
because emotional, satisfactions. 

To seek the good of another is based on the power to reason 
correctly in relation to one’s own selfish emotionalism. To relate 
one’s self to the objective good is, of course, ultimately to seek 
the common good; this is only possible when right reason directs 
charity, and the emotions that give it value and urges. The 
culture of true Christian charity in parents obviates such animal 
selfishness. The political minded in all the spheres of life and 
everywhere, in our age especially, place the self above the com- 
mon good. This in its present complex has resulted in an im- 
perilled good to all the selves, mingled with a vast amount of 
anxiety. Nor will the politically motivated think in terms of 
placing at the helm of power those who might be capable of 
discerning the common good, and make it the great issue in 
state, national, and international affairs, and force it to the fore 
as the objective to be attained. They would rather have those 
in authority whom they can use for their own selfish ends, be 
they personal or national. Here real Christian culture of charity 
will avail because it alone forms for individuals and groups the 
adequate concept of the common good, and gives freely and 
generously to all the means to attain it. 

Love, then, as the emotional force in personality is a deriva- 
tive from the more basic force of security. Security lays the 
basis for the feeling of pleasurableness as long as the child 
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accomplishes his security. The feelings increase the emotional 
outlay in the satisfactions of joy, tenderness, sympathy, and 
love. These emotions enlarge the presence of consciousness and 
increase the worthwhileness of that which is the source of the 
feelings and the emotions. The need for others increases the 
regard for the accomplishments of the self. 

The emotions and feelings can thus take a positive turn and 
become too much joy, tenderness, sympathy, and love. They 
become excessive and transgress the realm of right reason. They 
will do this when reason is not enthroned through right culture, 
and show the road to emotional security in certainty regarding 
the right way in life. 

On the other hand, the feeling tone in the emotions can also 
go into another form of defectiveness and transgress the dictates 
of right reason in a negative way, and the neglect of the office 
of right security and right love results. When the security is 
imperilled, love easily becomes fear, anger, hatred, rage, envy, 
jealousy. The usual forms of inadequacy and inferiority then 
show forth; the fearful, fretful, jealous personality is usually 
an inadequate one. 

The degree of emotional tensity may be viewed in the light 
of something that is wanted or as something to be shunned. The 
value of this something to the individual is ordinarily determined 
by this tensity. The ultimate satisfactions come from good ends 
that have and will be attained through achievement and its 
realizations. While emotions as physical forces can only deal 
with the present; as they are tied up with right reason they are 
given direction that comes from the vision of the future. Emo- 
tional energy that is guided into good that is conceived to have 
both a present and future value is said to determine it for 
positive designations. Thus love, hope, longing, desire are re- 
garded in this aspect as positive emotions. Such as hinder the 
achievement of a positive good are designated as negative, as 
fear, anger, hatred, revenge, envy, and jealousy. To love and 
achieve a future good and a present in the light of a future, 
one must overcome the obstacles that the negative emotional 
trends put in the way. Thus study to acquire an education 
depends on the emotional tensity that can be rallied by right 
reason on behalf of a future good and its accomplishments; the 
tensity determines the value and helps the agent overcome all 
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barriers in the form of antagonistic or negative emotional dis- 
play. The negative forces of inadequacy, such as jealousy may 
by correct processes be overcome in students, and be converted 
gradually in emulative forces. 

The moral theologian and psychologist can readily see that 
positive and negative emotions are related to sins of excess and 
neglect, and that virtue and right reason stand between as a 
means. Even the higher virtue of hope is thus effected by the 
two ills of presumption and despair; they are defective on ac- 
count of displacing the moralizing force, which they either 
transgress by too much of it or too little. 

Mere pretentions or simulations cannot substitute for real 
virtue, and they are unveiled when the hidden vice swings to 
the opposite extreme. Nature in virtue demands truth and sin- 
cerity, just as it does in all of the exhibitions of its forces. 
Many forms of so-called humility are often unveiled by the 
opposite extreme of pride and unregulated ambition; such revela- 
tions show the falsity in the assumed humility, but whilst it 
lasts it gains apparent superiority over the real virtue. The very 
fact that the feelings have not been trained by regulations of 
reason drives them from one extreme to the other, because that 
is the nature of such drives. 

In many home and school disciplines and processes the em- 
phasis is misplaced upon the too much or too little, and there is 
a consequent neglect of the res media or virtue. This is perhaps 
psychologically due to the tendency towards extremes, which not 
only possesses the young but is symptomatic in those who have 
advanced in years and in life’s experiences. The adult fears the 
results of the extremes in youth and makes it his first concern, 
and often worry, to counteract these by a process of extermina- 
tion after the ills and evil effects have gained some ground. It 
is unfortunate that advancing years often increase the tendency 
to suspicions, and the compensations that fear seeks in satisfac- 
tions the young lives now are being effected as formerly. 

It is unfortunate that in the cultural processes of the past 
the adult himself has perhaps overlooked the fact, that there 
is a media in res, and that he has a conscious self that tends to 
function through the operations of extremes. Anger has taught 
him the value of the love for power, for friends, and other emo- 
tional attachments, when his security in their possession was 
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imperilled. On the other hand, his fear of others possessing the 
object of his security led him to prize them with excessive 
emotional tension, and he consequently evaluated himself and 
his consciousness of himself in terms of his positive activities 
towards objects that effect him with too much love, and thus 
there resulted the ravages of the sins of luxury. 

Thus, all the phases of behavior, conduct, character, and per- 
sonality bring the emotions and their tendencies to extremes 
into the mileau. The parents are worried about the child’s 
emotions, for fear that he will meet with evil ways, and the 
customary disciplines are used. The parent himself interacts 
with emotions of fear, anger, and worry, and is made more aware 
of his relation and obligation to his offspring. The school faces 
like problems, and too often, in its attempts to adjust the child 
to his new problems, thinks in terms of condemnation and bad 
marks. The emotional estrangements of the child are regarded 
in their negative forms, all because the teacher is in dread of 
poor results in her teaching and the natural censures that follow. 
She solves an emotional problem in the child with her own emo- 
tional reactions, which are a mingling of dread with myriad 
other forms; these make her also more conscious of her relations 
of the children to herself or of herself to them. The fear of 
initiating a positive and constructive program for the young leads 
to negativistic attitudes, which appear in the assumed power to 
criticize or to judge. Life always gives more judges than con- 
structive administrators and executors. 

Even the psychiatrist and mental hygiene specialist worry 
themselves to extremes about the emotional tendencies which 
their special cases show forth, and too often think in terms of 
somehow or other getting rid of them in the developing young. 
They begin a process of socially fitting the young to their 
environment, and there is often as much misused emotional 
energy in the surroundings as there is in the children that are 
subjected to the new treatments. 

They forget that emotional stability, like virtue, is centered 
about the rule of reason, which alone can supply worthy inten- 
tions, that are to be strengthened by harnessing emotional outlets 
to high tension, in the way of right motives for right reason. The 
growing consciousness of the self needs a right conscience, which 
reason and grace alone can supply in the form of virtue, and the 
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certainty that these will fit the whole creature with that goodness 
which reflects the image of the Creator and reaches its final 
‘security in His Divine embrace. 

Since emotional uncontrol has shown itself in the ravages of 
history, whether of nations, groups, homes, and individuals, 
emotions themselves are regarded with fear and apprehension. 
So often they are thus regarded as forces to be repressed, when 
they are observed to go off in the deviation of apparent vices 
and sins. It should be evident, however, that such forces cannot 
be controlled by negative processes, because that only forces 
the convergence into other damaging channels. Positive direction 
into wholesome outlets and channels through which they can 
achieve personal and group welfare is the only wise and economic 
method of control. It is axiomatic in the culture of virtue, that 
bad habits can be best avoided or overcome by the cultivation of 
satisfying good ones. 

Thus emotional security through certainty of that which will 
avail in the final reckoning of all accounts becomes the truest 
integrating force in life. This can knit the character and per- 
sonality together in that wholeness which fits the creature to 
regard himself as God’s masterpiece in the visible creation. 

The emphasis of this thought leads to a consideration of more 
positivism in the development of religious character. Even in 
the examination of conscience too much direction to the diverse 
ways of the vices does not help as much as a positive review of 
neglect of the virtues. In the preparation for Catholic culture 
and living, more of the children’s energy can be profitably 
utilized by constructive processes towards the good—towards 
God, than away from sin and the devil. In the ultimate, the 
greatest amount of consciousness is attained by achievements 
which reach a definite and destined goal. Of course, there must 
be a turning from the momentary satisfactions from sin, but a 
constructive process calls for direction, encouragement, and 
activity incentives that lead to the culture of virtue. 

Even after the child has been led to cut short his tendencies 
to evil by a negative process of examining his acts, he may have 
no place else to go. The redemptive processes of religion in the 
New Testament put the emphasis on sanctification, because, in 
the wisdom of Jesus, goodness is to be a positive turning towards 
Him on account of the certainty of faith in Him, the resurrected 
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Saviour, and the security through love of His sweet yoke—the 
law of righteousness. 

That process which builds virtue and brings life in the natural 
order under the control of the rule of right reason integrates 
character and personality that alone can bring all emotions and 
thought into oneness. The emphasis upon and the precluding 
of the formation of vices is quite naturally dispersive and dis- 
integrating, and this phenomenon is based on the very nature of 
the relationship between the virtues and the vices. The virtues 
direct toward that unity which is inclusive, and vices become 
ever more varied because they multiply themselves in a more 
or less unrelated way and can become as varied as the objects 
and innumerable situations on which they may glut themselves. 

Thus the emotions can reveal their God-given purposes when 
they are rightly directed into positive achieving channels and 
ends, but they become mysterious and confounding when they 
are regarded as vicious tendencies only to cure, to restrain, or 
to repress by a negative process, or made to conform to opinion- 
ated patterns of such as are not validly sure of the real virtue 
in their own emotional reactions. This is all so true in the light 
of the metaphysio-moral axium: “bonum ex integra causa, malum 
e quocumque defectu.” How terrible the results, therefore, when 
child culture allows the emotional tensity to be first expressed 
in vicious forms instead of providing the formative elements 
which will help virtuous growths to make the emotions their 
allies. 

To draw emotional intensity into virtuous outlets the virtues 
must be made valuable and wanted values in the achievements 
of the child. Whilst the difficulties to be overcome in their culture 
will help to register the tensity of feeling, still situations and 
activities can be provided in which the challenge to achieve will 
favor virtue rather than vice, and the consciousness of selfhood 
enhanced by the resources of feelings to shun evil. 

Unfortunate are the children for whom too much instruction 
is given on vice and when the legitimate modicum is given at 
the wrong age in life. Here the scriptural admonition to Titus 
is pertinent: “Omnia munda mundis” (Ep. to Titus I, 15). Vices 
and emotional instability run to extremes, but not to the mean 
of virtue. Fear does not tend to produce fortitude or love but 
the extreme of timidity and dependent tenderness. The virtue 
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of bravery is best taught by experiences in which all the forces 
in the personality are rallied in some achievement which elitits 
the whole self in brave acts. Instructions in cowardliness will 
not do it, but will leave as the last impression how not to be 
cowardly, but not how to be brave. The pagan poet Horace 
sensed this very natural truth long ago (Ep. i, 16, 52): “Oderunt 
peccare boni virtutis amore” (They hated to sin on account of 
their love for the good of virtue). 

The scriptural psychology is still more penetrating. St. Paul 
(I Cor. xiii, 5) has the following: “Charity ... thinketh no 
evil”; .. . “Overcome evil with good” (Rom. ii, 21). The 
thought here is to forestall the advance of evil tendencies by 
processes towards good activity by proper use of the very facul- 
ties that can be inclined towards abundant evil; the concern is 
not one of eradication but of positive culture and real judicious 
soul saving. 

Freedom, after all, is liberation from the self, and that is all 
so beautiful in the concept of the freedom of the children of God, 
in the sense that the Divine Master intended. Whilst His utter- 
ance at times broke forth into denunciations, His life was mostly 
spent in going about doing good. In its highest form, the good life 
is that wondrous acquisition when reason through faith finds its 
certainty in God, and the emotions integrate into the consequent 
security, which comes when the whole creature loves God above 
all things and his neighbor as himself for the love of God. How 
often does life reveal that the creature with negative cultures 
recognize God in a way, but loves some created object or person 
above all things for himself, and God as himself because of his 
love for the person or thing. Faith is the highest supernatural 
gift to the rational creature. It informs and strengthens reason; 
reason thus must guide the other powers of the soul that their 
use may serve rational and supernatural ends. It thus is terribly 
important that the creature’s emotional nature through right 
forms of love, be associated in training with the rational, or 
there is no well-founded ground on account of which he will 
be able to serve the ends of reason and faith. 

Decades of presumed educational progress have brought the 
school program to such unbearable formalities to the young that 
too often even the best school and the most reputable type of 
religious instruction have isolated reason, from motive, and 
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motive from the heart and its emotions. Too often does the 
so-called process of religious instruction draw forth mental re- 
actions, without any emotional attachments to the truths taught, 
or any sensory training and muscular and nerve coordinations 
to put the truths into the activities of life. Whither does the 
love of children tend when such procedures try to separate love 
from knowledge. 

Even in emotional appeals for school attendance the argument 
has been to self-love, instead of service of God and of the neigh- 
bor. A few more years of high school or of college education 
and so many more dollars added monthly to the earning capacity 
in life have been the incentives given even from the highest 
educational sources. Even those who are not much concerned 
about religious education have sensed the basic forces at work 
in undermining our civilization. At a National Education Asso- 
‘ciation meeting, Dr. Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Indiana, said: “In the future, 
attitudes will be more important than material prosperity if we 
are concerned at all with individual, domestic, and international 
peace and tranquility.” In the same tenor spoke Hendrick 
William Van Loon: “We have worshipped the false gods of a 
purely material success in the matter of ‘to have’ or ‘to be.’ We 
have been forced to choose ‘to have’ in preference to ‘to be.’” 

With education in the many places putting the emphasis on 
the emotions, in the paradoxical conditions in which it does not 
regard them as forces to be regulated through training by 
rational control, it is no wonder that selfish humanity seeks the 
individual’s or groups and finds it quite impossible to dedicate 
itself to the common good. The world is thinking indeed but 
selfishly, which goes to show that all thinking is not valid, even 
when moral issues are at stake. Society everywhere is con- 
fronted with a complex situation, in which there is subjective 
uncertainty and insecurity, and objective disorder in social, eco- 
nomic and financial affairs. Insecurity in an emotional state of 
incompetence, and emotions change with alterations in the en- 
vironment; these cease when the objects and stimuli that cause 
them are removed. There is a tangled condition in which society 
has not the certainty to extricate itself from the causes of its 
uncertainty. Man has allowed the machine to merely gratify 
his selfishness, and now he is caught in that, which should have 
served the higher end of life. 
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The will and reason are indeed the dominant factors in a 
creature with a rational, spiritual, and religious nature, but the 
paradox in the proper culture of these and the virtues that 
develop their latent potencies, so that the creature may reach 
his highest selfhood, are not direct processes, which impel these 
directly, but indirectly. It is strangely true that the highest 
selfhood is attained by “otherhood,” and the mind and will best 
reached through the senses, which otherwise become the source 
of much viciousness because of the lack of control. 

So often, however, the entire set-up of modern schools is to 
reach conscience, reason, will, and the self directly, and thus 
even the natural outcomes in the cultures have doubtful values. 
The sensory elements in motives thus become controls of a crude 
form of personal willfulness, which is merely a reaction in 
response to uncultivated urges and instincts. There is not the 
consequent culture of will for the attainment. of freedom from 
these and the self. Yet the will through Christian culture of 
real ideals too rarely brings about that greatest of all ends the 
love of God above all things, and the freedom which is divine, 
because it is liberation from the defiled emotions in self. 

This is all due to the processes which do not recognize the 
wisdom of God in nature or in revelation. The wisdom of God 
can easily be seen as a process of activity, direction, and posi- 
tivism. The following quotation from St. Peter’s second epistle 
(i, 5, 10), in which he admonishes the faithful, shortly before 
his death, as to the practical course to be pursued in life, mani- 
fests this point. 

“And you employing all care, minister in your faith, virtue, 
and in virtue, knowledge, and in knowledge, abstinence, and in 
abstinence, patience, and in patience, godliness, and in godliness, 
love of brotherhood, and in love of brotherhood, charity. For if 
these things be with you, and abound, they will make you to be 
neither empty or unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For he that hath not these things with him, is blind, and 
groping, having forgotten that he was purged from his old sins. 
Wherefore, brethren, labor the more that by good works you may 
make sure your calling and election: for doing these things you 
shall not sin at any time.” 

Joun M. Wotre. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
LIBRARY 
Loretto Heights College 
LORETTO, COLORADO 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS IN GRADE SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS 


One of the platform platitudes subjected to repeated utter- 
ances during Commencement time is that the school prepares 
for life. No one need quarrel with the truth of the statement 
in spite of the fact that it has been worn so threadbare as to 
have become almost completely incapable of conveying an idea 
from speaker to audience. When we hear it we acquiesce and let 
it go at that. 

But, if the platitude is applied to religious education, it can 
be made to take on such new meaning that, like a flower in 
spring, it may startle the observer with its green freshness. For 
religious education does actually prepare for life in the sense 
of supernatural life. In fact, the Church-teaching, in the person 
of all those who impart religious instruction, is simply making 
it possible for her children to live with the life which Christ 
came to give in abundance. If the religious instruction has the 
effect of enabling the one instructed to allow his life to be caught 
up into the Life of Christ in the Church; and if it likewise 
makes it possible for him to wonder at the greatness of the 
privilege so that the praise of the Lord is at all times in his 
mouth, then every one will agree that religious instruction is 
highly successful. And it is successful precisely because it has 
prepared for life. 

Not the least potent source of both praise and life is to be 
found in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Whether the student 
is charmed with the idea or not, his life after Commencement 
is going to be punctuated with a weekly attendance at Mass, 
which can be made for him the source of the true Christian 
spirit or a perfunctory piece of obedience, according to his 
preparation in school. 

It is not difficult to find many observers who say, in both 
writing and speech, that unfortunately it becomes only too often 
a perfunctory piece of obedience. It is frequently deplored that 
the school-child grown up goes bargain hunting for ten-minute 
Masses, stands wearily in the back of the church at noonday 
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Masses, or conquers his indifference by yielding to it and simply 
remains in bed. 

Not all the blame for that should be deposited on the steps 
of the school, but there are a good many persons who think 
it judicious to do just that. It is quite unjust to blame the school 
for all the indifference of Catholics. As long as free will persists 
and man is prone to sloth, there will be found Catholics who are 
indifferent simply because they do not choose to run. 

But in the last five or ten years the Liturgical Movement has 
promoted a great interest in the Mass, and in the proper par- 
ticipation in it. A great number of books on the Mass, a flood 
of magazine articles, statements of several Popes, the letters 
of Bishops, an increased interest in the Missal, a reform of music, 
attempts to improve taste in building and decoration, at least 
two new magazines have been the expressions of that movement. 

Wondering how much of this influence had made itself felt 
in the content of religious instruction in the primary grades, I 
went through 125 examinations in religion. These were given 
in nine different dioceses in the East. They contained a total of 
1,271 questions. Of these 167 were of the Mass. 

Knowing that the Baltimore Catechism, or its derivatives, 
still determines the content and sequence of primary religious 
instruction on the Mass, I was able to identify 56 of the 167 
questions with the questions in the Baltimore Catechism on the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist (when, how, where and why) 
and with the questions on Holy Communion which immediately 
follow. Eight more were on the identity or difference of the 
sacrifice of the Cross and that of the Mass. That is also a 
question in the Catechism, so I subtracted 8 more. There were 9 
questions on what happens at the Consecration, 8 on the defini- 
tion of the Mass, 9 on the principal parts, 5 on the definition of 
sacrifice, and 20 on the manner of assisting at Mass. Since none 
of these departed in any notable degree in form or content from 
the Baltimore Catechism, they were likewise subtracted. 

Altogether the total number of questions based directly upon 
the Baltimore Catechism was 115. That left only 52 to represent 
any change from the traditional manner of teaching the Mass, 
and preparing the students for life. These 52 questions grouped 
themselves into the following divisions: 
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This showed very clearly that any departure from the Balti- 
more Catechism had been toward teaching the externals. The 
emphasis on vestments, vessels, linens, and the altar was rather 
surprising. They consume 41 of the remaining 52 questions, 
leaving a scant 11 questions, 4 of which were concerned with 
the difference between Low and High Mass, 3 of which were 
about Votive Masses. Two of those three asked the definition 
of a Nuptial Mass. One on the ends of the Mass should more 
probably have been excluded before, but it seemed wise to keep 
it here to show that only one question out of 1,271 asked the 
reason for offering the Sacrifice. The fruits of the Mass received 
one, and the Missal two. (These two on the Missal asked simply 
what it is.) 

So far there had appeared no question which demanded any 
acquaintance with the Missal. The entire study showed a trend 
in the most obvious, but the least desirable direction, vessel and 
vestment. 

However, hope is not lost. The two questions below I have 
saved for a surprise. They were asked in the diocese of Trenton. 

Name five parts of the Mass that change with feast and 
occasion. 

At what part of the Mass are the living and the dead 
remembered? 

These were the only two out of the entire list which indicated 
a hope that the children were receiving the benefit of a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

There was no question which showed the distinction between 
the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful, ex- 
cept one which showed it in the wrong way—‘“How do you know 
when you are late for Mass?” 

No question indicated that the children had been taught the 
meaning of any Latin phrase. Yet it is conceivable that if a 
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child understood a few phrases of Latin it would help his later 
_ adult attention at Mass. 

No mention was made of the internal sacrifice of which, as 
St. Thomas says, the external is the symbol. 

Nothing was said of self-oblation. In fact, nothing was asked 
about a great many things. 

In the way of summarizing, I observed that the entire number 
of questions on the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, and Holy Com- 
munion constituted only 13 per cent of the total. When one 
considers that the students are going to be at Mass every Sunday 
for the rest of their lives, which will amount to sixty or seventy 
years, that going to Mass constantly for sixty years means going 
3,600 times, and that such little information is given for an 
exercise which is going to take so much of their time, and assume 
such a primary and indispensable source of their supernatural life 
for which the school prepares them, when one considers further 
that the attempt to perform that preparatory work is expending 
itself upon vessels and vestments, it appears that someone should 
do something about it—for example, write a constructive article 
instead of a destructive one like this. 

Pavut Bussarp. 


WHY AND WHEN STUDY LATIN 


“To get acquainted with Roman civilization is an important 
reason for studying Latin. . . . But the chief reason why you are 
going to study Latin is to get a better knowledge of English.” 
Thus the young student is informed, for the ultimate objectives 
recommended by the College Entrance Board are “an increased 
ability to read, speak, and write English.” Another ultimate 
value of the study of Latin mentioned in the report of the same 
Board is the development of an historical and cultural back- 
ground.” As to when Latin should be taken up, present practice 
in the American schools is in the first year of the high school. 
“Latin has traditionally been a four-year subject in the public 
schools and the beginning of the study of Latin has regularly 
been placed in the first year of the high school. Those who 
advocate the teaching of Latin in grades lower than the ninth 
point to the fact that in English, Scottish, French, and German 
schools pupils regularly begin the study of Latin at the age of 
eleven and twelve years and at a point in the course corre- 
sponding to our seventh grade.” In the parochial schools, the 
practice is similar to that of the public schools, although for the 
Catholic child Latin should have a meaning and purpose forever 
foreign to the non-Catholic. “It has always seemed incongruous 
that the Latin courses in our Catholic schools should disregard 
entirely the treasures that Church Latin holds out to the student. 
Why should the attention of the pupil be focused entirely on the 
pagan authors, especially in these days of liturgical revival?” 

This discussion will be limited to a consideration of the advisa- 
bility of introducing liturgical Latin in the upper grades of the 
Catholic elementary schools. This may sound somewhat vague 
or even impossible—liturgical Latin, and in the grade school! 
There are those who assure us that “in acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation, in learning vocabulary and grammatical forms, and 
in developing a language sense the advantage lies with the pupil 
twelve or thirteen years old as compared with the pupils of four- 
teen or fifteen.” A Committee of Latin Teachers in Baltimore 
has prepared a Latin textbook, in the preface of which they tell 
us that “All 7A pupils in junior high schools of Baltimore are 
required to take both the Latin try-out course and an exploratory 
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course in Junior Business Training. This plan . . . gives the 
_ teachers an opportunity to discover the abilities and interests of 
individual pupils.” The Abbé Dimnet remarks that “little peas- 
ants trained for the priesthood by plain country curés constantly 
master Latin morphology in three or four months. . . . People 
in America remember being put through a book or two of Caesar, 
a book or two of Virgil, an oration or two of Cicero, but their 
idea of Latin as a language is that it is a university specialty, as 
Sanskrit appears to most people, i. e., something you are not 
expected to know. . . . The result is that four, five, or six years 
of so-called study only leave the impression that ‘nobody knows 
Latin; nobody can know it.’” Such a situation as this would 
readily explain any reluctance of teachers or principals to intro- 
ducing Latin in the grades. Partly in extenuation of our real or 
apparent superficiality, it must be said that the English-speaking 
boy and girl of America have not the insight into Latin that 
French, Spanish, and Italian children have, for their languages 
are simply modern Latin. This being true, all the greater re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the parochial school teachers of 
America to bring their pupils “into a closer sympathy with the 
Church’s use of Latin and to a better understanding of the 
Liturgy.” 

Objectives—One sometimes questions whether the parochial 
school is as vital as it should be, whether the sacrifices made for 
its maintenance are being adequately rewarded. Its only excuse 
for being is to form Christ in young hearts during their plastic 
and impressionable years. Failing this, it fails absolutely of its 
purpose, for in the public school with its vast resources may be 
attained as well if not better all worldly objectives. If education 
is considered as the correlative of life, its aim for Catholics is 
the glorification of God, and the sanctification of the individual 
through participation in the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Church. Now it is desirable that participation be active and 
intelligent, and this desideratum justifies and motivates the study 
of liturgical Latin, even in the grade school which is chiefly occu- 
pied with the general education of pupils and with the attainment 
of those objectives which will be of use to ail. 

Methods and Materials——We are next concerned with turning 
into classroom activities those materials and methods which will 
be most effective in realizing our objectives. “What better 
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method could be used than to acquaint the student in the class- 
room with the holy writings of the ancient Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, the prayers and hymns of the liturgy and por- 
tions of Sacred Scriptures in the original Latin, and with the aid 
of the teacher to translate and absorb their spirit?” With refer- 
ence to the course material, there is an increasing supply of 
suitable texts, and more will follow upon demand. We are fortu- 
nate in having for a beginner’s book “An Introduction to Litur- 
gical Latin” by A. M. Scarre. We read in the December (1933) 
issue of this Review that this “author has done his work well. 
His presentation of the grammatical forms and syntax of litur- 
gical Latin is brief, clear, but on the whole adequate, and his 
selections for reading are so generous that users of the book will 
not only get practice in reading but will also become acquainted 
with many gems in the liturgy itself. . . . It is the best of the 
‘elementary grammars designed to give English-speaking students 
a reading knowledge of the liturgy that has so far appeared. 
While the little work is obviously intended for instructing reli- 
gious in the elements of liturgical Latin, and is warmly recom- 
mended for this purpose by the Master General of the Domini- 
cans in his letter of approbation, it might well find good use 
among lay students who should be strongly encouraged if not 
required to obtain some familiarity with the language of the 
liturgy and thus be led to have a deeper and more intelligent 
interest in the beauties of their religion and culture.” 

For subsequent study, we are again fortunate in having “Selec- 
tions from Ecclesiastical Latin” by the Rev. Wm. Groessel. The 
June (1931) issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction ob- 
serves that “if the selections from Benediction, the Mass, Prayers, 
Hymns, Scriptures, etc., are read and studied, it will avail 
much toward bringing about that familiarity with the liturgy 
which paves the way for a love of it. . . . The beautiful and 
varied material Father Groessel provides will have a vital inter- 
est for the Catholic student whose principal and life-long contact 
with Latin is through the services of the Church. As a school 
text, ‘Ecclesiastical Latin’ is usable and helpful alike to teacher 
and student. It contains a special vocabulary of words and ex- 
pressions peculiar to later Latin; notes accompanying each selec- 
tion and so facilitating rather than retarding comprehension. . . . 
This little book, though modest in appearance and price, is ad- 
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mirable in its conception and colossal in the possibility of its 
_ spiritual effects.” Another suitable text, “The Gospel According 

to St. Matthew” with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by 
James A. Varni, “makes it possible for students to acquire fa- 
cility in reading simple Latin at sight and to do so with pleasure 
and profit.” Still another is “The Life of Jesus Christ” by Sister 
Mary Dolorosa, C.S.J., a book of “Latin readings for classroom 
use, containing prophecies from the Old Testament and texts 
from the New Testament which tell the life of Christ. It in- 
cludes grammatical, ecclesiastical, and historical notes and vo- 
cabulary.” Last and best is the Missale Romanum—indeed, the 
aforementioned texts are mentioned mainly as aids to prepare 
the young Catholic student for an intensive and appreciative 
study of its precious contents in the Latin. If we disdain 
“made” Latin for our Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil classes; if we 
consider reading these and other authors in the original prefer- 
able to reading them in translation, shall we rest satisfied with 
the reading of the Missal in the poor English translations which 
ordinarily accompany the Latin text? Oh, let us teach our chil- 
dren liturgical Latin that they may come to realize the hidden 
beauties of the Church’s official prayers. “We are well aware, 
I trust,” says a zealous promoter of the liturgy, “of the objective 
sacredness and value of the Mass. People come to Mass with 
great fidelity. . . . But what do they bring to it? . . . They do 
not understand well its words and actions. . . . The Mass is the 
community-drama of the Christ-life. The right understanding 
of it and the true living of it implies a general understanding of 
the Missal, of the structure of the Mass, of its words, of its 
actions, its music.” 

Conclusion—To summarize: Practice in Europe and experi- 
mental courses in America seem to show that pupils twelve or 
thirteen years old can master the mechanics of Latin better than 
older pupils. It appears, moreover, that the “junior high school 
offers the most fertile field for a Latin course that will stress 
general objectives. In view of the fact that Latin is the official 
language of the Catholic Church; in view of the fact that “active 
participation in the sacred mysteries and in the public prayer of 
the Church is the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit,” it would seem consistent that liturgical Latin 
should have a very definite place in the curriculum of our Catho- 
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lic schools, so that our students may be “equipped to participate 
in a reasonably full and intelligent manner in the mystical Body 
of Christ in operation, the Mass.” 

Sister JosePH Mary. 


Nazareth, Kentucky. 
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A PROJECT IN ART FOR HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


Interest in art has increased during the past few years, and 
both pupils and parents are realizing its value in the business 
world and in the home. As one of the most important devices 
available to the school for the wider interpretation and appre- 
ciation of artistic material is the auditorium period, or school 
assembly, the Catholic high school can use this time very profit- 
ably in acquiring a better knowledge of Catholic art. 

The assembly mirrors the life of the whole school, hence noth- 
ing but the best and highest ideals should be presented. These 
should be given in the most attractive form that can be devised. 
Fun, frolic and entertainment must not be the sole aim of the 
assembly hour. 

Today, when there is such an insistence on Catholic Action, 
such an emphasis placed on the need of developing the spiritual 
life of the pupil, a study of the Life of Christ in pictures furnishes 
a most fitting subject for a Catholic high school assembly. 

Fortunately, there are available, at very low cost, prints illus- 
trating the whole Life of Christ from the promise of the angel 
to the Ascension from Mount Olivet. A clear memory image of 
Christ from His coming into the world until His last hour on 
earth will furnish a sort of touchstone by which the student may 
test his actions in the future. 

Music, song, and art go hand in hand in this project. The 
picture and the story are presented, followed by a vocal selection 
or orchestra number suitable to the theme. The project begins 
with The Annunciation. This fascinating subject is very con- 
spicuous in the art of the old masters, and very good copies are 
obtainable of Raphael’s and Andrea Del Sarto’s, as well as the 
more modern ones of Muller, Hoffmann, and Bouguereau. While 
the picture is still on the screen, or on the easél as the case may 
be, Gounod’s “Ave Maria” may be sung. 

The Nativity is another fruitful source for the artist. Dobson, 
Dore, Hoffmann, Plockhorst, Grass, Muller and Bouguereau are 
a few of the best known painters of this sacred event. Cor- 
regio’s “Holy Night,” accompanied by the singing of Adam’s 
“O Holy Night,” would make an effective presentation of this 
joyful subject. 

The music which suggests itself for Plockhorst’s “Announcement 
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to the Shepherds” and De Fabriano’s “Adoration of the Magi” 
is the “Adeste Fidelis.” ‘Mother and Child” by Bodenhausen, 
or the more familiar one of Raphael, is the next scene. “Mother 
of Christ,” or some equally familiar hymn, may be sung in 
chorus here. 

Step by step we follow our King and Model as we are shown 
Durer’s “Flight into Egypt” or Van Dyck’s “Repose in Egypt.” 
With Hoffmann we see “Christ and the Doctors” or Christ 
Blessing Little Children.” We gaze in disappointment upon 
Reynold’s “Christ and the Rich Young Man” or listen with 
Hoffmann to “Christ’s Sermon on the Mount.” While these 
pictures are being shown, an orchestra selection from Handel or 
some of the old masters could be used. 

We are now ready for “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” which 
Plockhorst has represented so vividly. “The Palms,” by J. 
‘Faurs, may be used effectively here or, if preferred, the Psalms 
chanted in the church could be used. Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” 
and the singing of “O Lord I Am Not Worthy” tell the world’s 
greatest love story. 

Then is heard for the first time the plaintive tones of the 
“Stabat Mater” while there is shown Hoffmann’s “Christ in 
Gethsemane,” Gieger’s “The Kiss of Betrayal,” Munkacsy’s 
“Christ Before Pilate,” Guido Reni’s “Ecce Homo,” Hoffmann’s 
“Christ Carrying the Cross” and “The Crucifixion.” “The De- 
scent from the Cross” by Rubens, or the less familiar one of 
Volterra, is followed by “The Entombment.” 

A deathlike silence, and then a chorus breaks forth in the 
exultant “Regina Coeli.” Plockhorst’s “He Is Risen,” or any 
one of the many pictures of the first glad Easter morning, is 
used here. “On the Way to Emmaus” by Hoffmann or Plock- 
horst and “The Ascension” by Bierman or Dore close the pic- 
torial lessons. “Far o’er the Stars Is Thy Rest” by Abt would 
be appropriate here. The project would close by the singing of 
the Veni Creator by the entire group. 

Such an assembly conducted during the Lenten Season would 
have a maximum benefit for both producers and consumers, an 
ideal which everyone who plans an assembly should strive to 
reach. 

Sister M. Agarua. 
St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Raton, New Mexico. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE WARD METHOD, A STATEMENT BY THE AUTHOR 


In view of the publication of my revised Music First Year, 
many friends in the educational field have asked me how and 
where an authorized teacher of the method could be obtained. 

Through the courtesy of The Catholic Choirmaster, I am happy 
to state that Mr. Edmund M. Holden represents me in this 
country and is available for Normal Courses. For three years 
Mr. Holden was general director of my teaching faculty in Italy. 
He organized the courses and carried them out to the full satis- 
faction of the Italian School Authorities. He was in charge of 
the corps of supervisors who inspected the work in the schools. 
The rapid spread of the work in Italy and the success of the 
teachers is the best recommendation of Mr. Holden’s capacity. 

In America, the work has suffered during the past few years 
for lack of an authorized exponent. If the method is to give 
satisfactory results, if the grade teachers are to handle it effec- 
tively, if the children are to find it simple and interesting, this 
can only be accomplished if the work be clearly presented and 
be based on sound pedagogical principles.’ 

In Italy the children cover the work embodied in each book 
in one year. At the end of the Second Grade, the classes take 
part in the liturgical singing. And the work is handled by the 
grade teachers in city and rural schools, in public and private 
schools, in religious and secular schools. 

My desire to see the work flourish in my native land as it 
has flourished during the last four years in Italy, Holland and 
Belgium, makes it a pleasure to cooperate as fully as possible 
by making the services of Mr. Holden available particularly 
among the Mother Houses of those Religious Orders who have 
been, from the beginning, such friends of the method and have 
used it for the fostering of the liturgical chant. That they may 
obtain a full measure of success, the method should be taught 


1I do not mention, in this connection, the excellent courses given by 
Sister Agnesine at the Catholic Sisters College at Washington because 
these courses are open only to the Sisters in residence at the College itself 
and cannot, therefore, meet the general need for guidance in the use of 
the new books which has been felt in other centers. 
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according to the same pedagogical principles and practice which 
have been basic in the composition of the books. 

Courses can be arranged directly with Mr. Edmund Holden, 
206 Voss Avenue, Yonkers, New York, or by addressing Mr. 
Vincent Shields, Manager, The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street Northeast, Brookland, Washington, D. C., or the 
St. Gregory Guild, M. C. Connolly, Secretary, 1705 Rittenhouse 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Signed) Justine B. Warp. 
New York, N. Y., 
November 10, 1934. 


REGARDING THE WARD METHOD—MUSIC—FIRST YEAR ” 


To the Editor: 
_ Dear Sir: 


May I correct a misconception regarding the purpose of my 
textbook, “Music First Year,” as described in the excellent notice 
which appeared in the June Choirmaster? This book is intended 
for children of the first grade of the elementary schools, and can 
easily be covered by children of six years. The whole series of 
textbooks is intended for the use of children in the primary 
grades and not for “the primary, high school and college grades.” 
I feel that a statement on this point may not be amiss in order 
to put an end to mistaken ideas that have been fostered through 
unauthorized publications that have appeared and through er- 
roneous oral teaching during the past several years. 

Such ideas are the more regrettable since they retard the work 
in the classroom until after the period of mutation of the boys’ 
voices. Thus the essential object of my textbooks is defeated for 
the children are brought too late into the liturgical singing. 
When one deals exclusively with girls it is relatively unimportant 
that the process be slowed up, as the feminine voice remains 
practically intact through the grade school, high school and 
college. But where one deals with boys, it is a fatal error to 
retard the training. 

May I tell you, on the contrary, what my series of textbooks 
is intended for, and what results have been obtained in hundreds 
of schools in Italy during the past few years? 


2From “The Catholic Choirmaster.” 
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Music First Year, in its present form, has been covered by 
boys and girls of the First grade, taught by the class teacher, 
the latter having, as a rule, no musical knowledge other than 
that acquired during a summer course lasting thirty-five to forty 
hours. These teachers have been visited regularly at least twice 
a year and often three times by competent supervisors of the 
method. 

When Music First Year has been taught to the children of the 
“Asilt” (which correspond to our American day-nurseries) the 
children of four and five years have covered two-thirds of Music 
First Year, and during the first grade have finished first year 
and covered the greater part of Music Second Year. These chil- 
dren, at the age of 6-7, have a working knowledge of the Major 
and Minor modalities and of the Seventh and Eighth Modes. In 
the regular course of events, where no day nursery prepares the 
work, this result is obtained at the end of the second grade. And 
this has been done wherever a daily period of twenty minutes 
has been devoted to music. The curriculum is less crowded dur- 
ing the first and second grades than during the later years and I 
have usually been able to secure this time for the study of music. 

At the end of the Second grade the children are capable of 
singing a Gregorian Mass—the Ordinary—with well-placed 
voices, perfect pitch, and a well-developed sense of rythm, to say 
nothing of a clear pronunciation of the text. 

It is not necessary, then, to wait for the upper grades or for 
the high school children in order to take part in the liturgical 
chant of the Church. The children can be—and are being— 
prepared at the age of seven years. All over Italy the thing is 
being done, with fewer facilities than we enjoy in our American 
schools. But in order to accomplish this result, we must not 
waste time with useless theory which belongs properly to the 
upper grades and to the high school. We must niake rapid head- 
way in intonation and rhythm while the children are young. We 
must also so simplify the matter that it can be taught by the grade 
teacher. To accomplish this two-fold object has been the work 
of my life and that the dream is no illusion has been amply 
proved in the Italian schools. Is it possible that what is accom- 
plished in Italy so easily, so joyfully, if I may say so, is im- 
possible in America, where the schools’ facilities are so much 
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greater? I cannot believe it. And if it is possible, is it not worth 
while to bring our children into the liturgical singing during those 
early years—that is at the age of seven and eight years of age? 
For the boys, any other solution is a declaration of failure. Until 
the Church changes her ruling regarding the liturgically correct 
form of the Soprano voice, it seems to me that we are not justified 
in waiting for the upper grades of the schools or for the high 
schools to bring our children into the liturgical singing, for, in 
that case, we are forced to use the soprano voices of girls and 
of young women. The boys’ voices have already passed the 
stage of beauty. 
Justine B. Warp. 


THE HERSHEY SCHOOL 


_ As announced in our December issue, THe Catuoiic Epuca- 

TIONAL Review planned to include in this issue a copy of the 
documents in the Hershey School case. We are pleased to 
announce that this action does not seem necessary in view of 
the following recent correspondence between Mr. Hershey and 
Most Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg: 


THE HERSHEY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
HERSHEY, PENNA. 


Board of Managers George E. Copenhaver 
M. 8. Hershey Superintendent 
John E. Snyder 
Ezra F. Hershey 
Wm. F. R. Murrie 
8. C. Stecher 
P. A. Staples 

November 26, 1934. 


Dear Bishop McDevitt: 


I am writing you in regard to the question of religious instruction of 
Catholic boys at the Hershey Industrial School, Hershey, Pa. 

I wish to say frankly that I appreciate your sense of responsibility for 
Catholic children who are under your care and I do not underrate the 
position you have taken in this matter. 

However it is necessary to say that conditions exist at the Hershey 
Industrial School which make it difficult to provide for the various groups 
of boys who come to the institution. Our buildings, which number 37 
units, are widely scattered over an area of 5,500 acres. 
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Moreover the Catholic church in Hershey is not close to our school. 
Nevertheless I believe that in spite of circumstances it will be possible, 
after due consideration, to outline a plan whereby the spiritual instruction 
of Catholic boys will be possible without interference with the regular 
order and discipline of the school. 

Yours truly, 
/s/ M. S. Hersuey, 
Chairman of the 
Board of Managers. 


BISHOP’S HOUSE 
111 STATE STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


26 November, 1934. 
Mr. M. 8. Hershey 
Chairman of the Board of Managers 
The Hershey Industrial School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mr. Hershey: 


I am more than pleased to learn that hereafter ample opportunity will 
be afforded to Catholic boys in The Hershey Industrial School to receive 
proper religious instruction, to attend Mass and to observe the other 
practices of their faith. 

Assuring you of my deep appreciation for the consideration you have 
given this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ R. McDevirt, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 


NOTABLE GROUP RECEIVES THE STAR PRO-JUVENTUTE 


An ardent plea for a deeper and more widespread interest in 
the spiritual and moral welfare of Catholic youth in America 
was voiced December 4 by speakers at a dinner in the Hotel 
Biltmore tendered to recipients of the Star Pro-Juventute of the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States. 

The decoration, bestowed annually for outstanding accom- 
plishments in guiding the footsteps of young boys, was awarded 
to former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Bishop James H. Ryan, 
Rector of Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
the Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., President of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; the Very Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., 
President of Fordham University, and Mrs. Ann E. F. Ryan, 
founder of the Association for Catholic Action Among Boys. 
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The 250 persons in the dining room roared their affirmation 
when Governor Smith asked if they considered Catholic boys an 
asset. 

“If you consider these lads an asset,” he said, “then let’s all 
do something about it. I not only mean you in this room, but 
you people who are listening over the air.” 

Governor Smith pleaded with all those listening to make it 
their business to offer advice and wholesome companionship to 
boys. 

“During my years as Governor of the State of New York I 
had an opportunity to learn a great deal about boys who went 
wrong,” he said. “From this experience I am satisfied that in 
almost every case these boys who languished in cells in Sing 
Sing, or waited fearfully for the death embrace of the electric 
chair, could have been saved had a real interest been taken in 
them.” 

The former governor told of the anguish of denying the re- 
quest of a mother to commute to a life sentence the death penalty 
demand placed upon her 19-year-old son in the death house. 

“Those were the most trying hours I have ever spent in my 
life, the hours between the time I told her that I could not 
change her boy’s sentence because of his age and the time that 
I knew the switch would be thrown and he would leave this 
world,” Governor Smith said. 

“T feel that there are remarkably few boys who are inherently 
wrong. I feel satisfied that a boy educated in a Catholic School, 
who sees the pictures of Lincoln and Jefferson beside the picture 
of Christ Crucified, will start out right. And we must not lose 
sight of the fact that one wicked boy can be the leader of a 
dozen innocent boys.” 

Bishop Ryan pointed out the fallacy of expecting a boy to 
have an understanding of spiritual restrictions when public 
schools ignore the religious needs of American youth. 

“Dean Inge,” he said, “recently remarked that the greatest 
enemy of the Christian life is not socialism, nor communism, but 
secularism. I quite agree with him. I would add, however, that 
secularism in education is the deadliest enemy of all. How a 
Christian can imagine that a system of schools whose whole 
ethos in secularism will not damage, and almost irremediably, 
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the Christian position, is beyond me. A school whose atmosphere 
is non-religious cannot produce in the child an attitude which 
accepts the claims of Christ upon him as of primary importance. 
The establishment in the child of a set of ideals which do not 
arise beyond succeeding in this world, which make of morality 
a matter of individual taste or of convention, or which regard 
faith in God or in the mission of the Lord to man as of no great 
significance, can but mark Ge beginning of the end of a vigor- 
ous Christian life.” 

Regardless of what the ~— may hold in store for the Cath- 
olic Church, the Church itself, the Bishop asserted, must deepen 
and broaden its understanding of what is entailed in its mission 
to mankind. Every child has the right, as a Son of God, he said, 
to be educated religiously. The Church, therefore, must stretch 
to even further reaches to answer this cry for spiritual guidance 
and training. 

Father O’Hara lauded the work Father Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.M. Cap., chairman of the court of honor of the brigade, has 
done. 

He accredited the great success of the brigade to the fact 
that it is founded upon a “right” philosophy, the Christian 
philosophy of recreation and physical education. 

“We live today,” he said, “in a world of movements and cru- 
sades; of theorizing and experimentation. Some generations ago, 
a large part of the world slipped its anchor; especially since the 
time of Kant, and largely through his influence, the world has 
tried to get along without a real philosophy. Man is this and man 
is that; man is a creature and man is a rugged individualist; 
man is an animal, man is a machine; man knoweth not whence 
he cometh nor whither he goeth; your theory is as good as mine, 
and every theory must be put to the test. 

“Father Kilian has not been afraid of old-fashioned ideas. 
He starts from the old-fashioned principle that man is a creature 
composed of body and soul; that he comes from God and is 
destined to go back to God; that life is a period of trial in which 
God gives man a chance to know the joy of merit and to enjoy 
the reward of merit throughout eternity.” 

Father Hennrich, who made the awards, was bitter in his de- 
nunciations of the atheistic teachers in the higher educational 
institutions. 


| 
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“The Pro-Juventute celebrations,” he said, “were always 
utilized to emphasize certain public matters that greatly concern 
youth. Not only such things that promote the welfare of the 
young, but also such that cause their delinquency and 
degradation. 

“Five among the latter is the practically universal and sys- 
tematized paganizing of the students in our higher public insti- 
tutions of learning. Judging from the text books that are 
published and the expressions of the students, it may safely be 
said that the majority of our notorious modern educators are 
rankly atheistic. They mould the teachers of our public grade 
schools. 

“We protest against, Mexico, Russia and other countries on 
account of religious injustices, but many of us do not realize that 
religion is just as effectively, if not as cruelly, done away with 
in our own midst; that politicians, educators and diplomats are 
participating in the crime, and that we pay excessively for the 
moral destruction of childhood.” 

Father Hogan declared that life holds no duty more important 
than the molding of youth so that the result will be clean living, 
honest and Catholic men. 

“Tt is a simple but profound definition,” he said, “which de- 
clares that character is life dominated by principles. See how 
much the definition includes. Life—our life, is animal and 
rational; it is equally natural and supernatural, both human 
and divine. Man possesses not only his own life, but shares 
through grace in the life which is God’s.” 

Mrs. Ryan pointed out that the responsibility for boys growing 
up to be assets or liabilities to their communities depended 
almost entirely upon the adults around them. It is the avowed 
aim of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, she said, to pilot the boy 
through the hazardous years when he is exposed to numerous 
pitfalls and temptations to which he would be irresistably drawn 
if he lacked helpful guidance and wise protection. 


DEGREES FOR LITERATURE 


A proposal that a college degree be offered for original literary 
work was made by the Reverend Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., 
professor of rhetoric at Fordham University, November 30, at 
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the annual banquet of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. “The only 
degrees given today for literature as an art,” Father Donnelly 
pointed out, “are those distinctions dubiously styled honorary.” 

Father Donnelly, whose subject was “The Old Incentives to 
Composition in the New Era,” made a plea for more emphasis 
on composition and greater recognition for it as an art. 

“Science, trade, journalism in our era,” he said, “look for what 
is new. Emphasis is put upon facts, not upon their presentation 
or form. Literature subjected to these modern tendencies has 
ceased to be an art. 

“To treat literature as a science or as history, to divide into 
periods and to classify under tags, such practices furnish slight 
incentive to the student. Composition inspired by a masterpiece 
that has been enthusiastically appreciated has been a potent 
stimulus in the past, spurring students on to rival great authors. 

“Formerly composition was the major subject of all schools up 
to the university. Composition found its incentives in original 
action, in creative imagination, in self-expression, in the thrill 
of authorship. 

“Most important of all incentives in former eras was the 
reward and sanction of degrees which were given principally for 
work in composition. The professor was an author and a real 
master, that is teacher, of arts. Tests were principaily composi- 
tion tests and so were incentives to composition. The only de- 
grees given today for literature as an art are those rare dis- 
tinctions dubiously styled honorary. 

“Composition should be the certificate of admission to high 
school and college and should be the major study for all up to 
the university. Composition is not to be understood as a tool-box 
containing some words, some rules of grammar, and a few idioms. 
English literature embodies the whole man, and in the creation 
of its truth, its beauty, and its good, every power of man is 
exercised. In his own compositions the student will exercise 
and educate every power within him. 

“Restore to the students their former rewards as incentives. 
Recognize by a degree original work in essays, in one-act plays 
or longer dramas, in short stories, in novels, in editorials, in 
debates, in speeches. Tested authorship is as good a preparation 
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to head a department as a scientific dissertation. Education 
crowns science for research; let it stimulate composition by 
crowning meritorious creations.” 


THE SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


Now supplementing the “profane” works of the Catholic Book 
Club are the book-of-the-month selections of The Spiritual Book 
Associates. Not a reform movement, in no way counteracting 
nor even conflicting with the Catholic Book Club, it is indeed 
the devoted offspring of that splendid organization. Editorially 
and executively independent, it now stands upon its own feet, 
cooperating with and supplementing the work of the older, 
parent, literary circle. 

Where the Catholic Book Club was pleased to present the 
novels of Willa Cather and Sigrid Undset, delightful things— 
though profane in contradistinction to the sacred—the Spiritual 
Book Associates selected Archbishop Goodier’s The Bible for 
Everyday as their introductory offering. The October choice was 
White Wampum, a story of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Indian girl 
known as the Lily of the Mohawks. For November, the Asso- 
ciates chose the companionable Bedside Book of Saints, and for 
December The Franciscan Message to the World. 

Sound, sane, spiritual reading for the laity as well as for the 
clergy and religious, this is the watchword of the Associates. 
As Mons. Fulton J. Sheen remarks, “Some Catholics feel there 
is a paradox at the heart of all sanctity, namely, the saints we 
are asked to imitate are inimitable. The spirituality, it is as- 
sumed, removes them so much from the ordinary routine duties 
and the vexing practical problems of everyday life, that they 
are nothing more than vague and unattainable ideals. This is 
quite untrue. It is not the saintly lives which are impractical, 
but rather ‘The Lives of the Saints.’ ” 

Fortunately the past few years have given birth to a young 
and vigorous group of spiritual writers, who are breaking down 
the old impression of awe or ennui... that the very term 
“spiritual book” inspired among so many of the laity. So, too, 
this group has proved to some of the religious and clergy that 
not all spiritual books were written long ago; but that there is 
a real need to adapt the eternal truths to the problems and to 
the mentality of our own time. 
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Over and above the usual imprimatur, the Associates are now 
assured the ten best spiritual books of the year as endorsed and 
recommended by an illustrious editorial board. It is expected 
that these selections will be made known to, and will be pre- 
sented by, the general reading public; that they will compare 
favorably with every requisite of Literature and Culture. And 
then it is hoped that these better spiritual books will do much 
to rid the field of those superficial, impractical and out-moded 
volumes that have been foisted upon us in the past. 

The editorial board which passes judgment upon the advance 
proofs of each forthcoming book in the broad field of Catholic 
Spiritual Literature includes the following: Rt. Rev. J. H. 
McMahon, rector of Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New York; 
V. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, professor of Theology, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J., literary editor of 
America; Rev. Mother Grace Dammann, R8.C.J., president, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York; Rev. 
Sister Mary Rosa, Ph.D., dean of Mt. St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut; T. F. Meehan, Knight of St. Gregory; 
and the Rev. F. X. Downey, S.J., formerly dean of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

To cover the vast field of Catholic Literature, and to make 
this work not only a movement promoting the interior life, but 
also a very tangible force in the broad program of Catholic 
Action, The Associates are publishing The Survey of Current 
Catholic Literature. This periodical, sent gratis to all subscrib- 
ers, contains special reviews, valuable information, and points 
out articles from England, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy which are pertinent to priests, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, lecturers, and parents. The survey, with a 
staff of more than a hundred writers and reviewers, is rapidly 
becoming a valuable guide in covering a vast field in the current 
world of books, magazines, and pamphlets. 

The address of Spiritual Book Associates, Inc., is 415 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATION: A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


“The difficulties experienced by our Catholic schools in con- 
sequence of the economic catastrophe of the past few years have 
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in many cases gained proportions which seem to necessitate 
appeals for State aid. We take sympathetic cognizance of the 
deplorable distress of many of our schools and join with those 
who plead the justice of the Catholic school system participating 
in public relief provided for the maintenance of educational 
facilities. At the same time, however, we urge our members not 
to lose sight of the principles of self-help and solidarity which 
guided our forefathers, the sturdy self-sacrificing pioneers in the 
field of Catholic education, and became the source of a sound 
and efficient educational system as well as the best guarantee 
of its independence. The same principles, applied to present 
conditions, would meet with equal success. 

“It is the obligation of the school to carry on, in behalf of 
a number-of families banded together by common spiritual and 
religious interests and by reason of local or geographical ex- 
pediency, the mission of educating the children of the community 
or parish thus cooperating in a common cause. While education, 
in so far as it is restricted to the individual family, is incumbent 
on the parents, it becomes, in its organized endeavors within the 
community of families, the parish, under supervision and guid- 
ance of ecclesiastical authority, a community project. As such 
it calls for solidarity of all members of the parish-family and 
the sharing by all in the burdens and obligations indispensable 
for the maintenance and the direction of the school. 

“Therefore, encouraged by the words spoken at this convention 
by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, bishop of Rochester, we urge careful consideration of 
the advisability of providing the means for the continuation of 
our schools by equitable contributions of all parish members, and 
the creating for future emergencies, of school funds, also to be 
raised by all members of a parish. 

“In this connection we wish to call attention to the beneficient 
achievements of the school societies flourishing in a large number 
of parishes in various parts of the country. They have been a 
blessing not only for the schools and the cause of education but 
also for parish life in general, and have in a large measure helped 
to solve school problems caused by the great depression.”— 
Resolution adopted by the Seventy-Ninth General Convention 
of the Catholic Central-Verein of America. From Official Report 
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of the Convention held at Rochester, New York, August 17 to 
22, 1934. Saint Paul, Minn.: Wanderer Printing Company. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Seventy-five years of educational achievement in the Pacific 
Northwest were commemorated by the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
recently held at Marylhurst College, Oswego, Ore. Thousands of 
persons, both clergy and laity, joined in the festivities, paying 
tribute to the 12 pioneer foundresses of St. Mary’s Academy, 
the first Catholic school in Portland, established in 1859... . 
Praised by scholars the world over, the fourth and last volume 
of Prof. Roy J. Deferrari’s translation of St. Basil’s Letters in 
the Loeb Classical Library has just been published by Heine- 
mann, London, and by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. It contains the remainder of the genuine letters of St. 
Basil, a number of doubtful or spurious letters, in particular the 
group known as the Basil-Libanius correspondence, and in addi- 
tion, St. Basil’s “Address to Young Men on Reading Greek 
Literature.” The translation of the last mentioned work was 
done with the collaboration of Dr. McGuire. The present volume 
brings to completion a work on which Prof. Deferrari, dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has been working since 1916. St. Basil’s Letters 
are of a great historical value and stylistically belong to the 
best achievements of the Golden Age of Patristic literature. 
While they contain much of a purely theological nature, they 
also embody a surprisingly large amount of material on the 
social and economic life of the fourth century. . . . It was an- 
nounced that St. Bonaventure College will play an important 
part in the activities of station WHDL, Olean, N. Y., recently 
opened. It is reported that a line will be extended from the 
station direct to the college, where daily programs will be given. 
It is planned to include lectures of human interest, musicales, 
and other programs. In the near future, it is planned to present 
the College Glee Club on the air. Later, there will be programs 
of sacred music by the Seminary Choir, and various instrumental 
programs. . . . Rev. Peter Paul Finney, C.M., a professor at the 
St. Louis Preparatory Seminary and widely known among 
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Catholic educators of the country, died early last month in St. 
Louis. In his career as educator, Father Finney taught at DePaul 
University, Chicago; St. Thomas’ Seminary, Denver; the Univer- 
sity of Dallas, St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo.; St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Kenrick Seminary, St. 
Louis, and the Diocesan Seminary at Los Angeles. He was 59 
years old. . . . The Columbia Broadcasting System, in behalf of 
the American School of the Air, has just published the 1934-1935 
edition of its Teachers Manual and Classroom Guide as an aid 
in augmenting broadcast instruction. The manual, issued for the 
sixth successive year, directs reference work and active participa- 
tion in the subjects treated during the School of the Air programs 
on the nationwide CBS network. ... Formal announcement 
that the ninth national convention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade will be held in Dubuque, August 6 to 9, was 
made by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank A. Thill, national secretary, 
following conferences with the Most Rev. Francis J. Beckman, 
Archbishop of Dubuque, and mission and educational leaders in 
that city. .. . As a factor in its work of promoting the cam- 
paign for decency in entertainment, the Catholic Dramatic 
Movement announces the launching of a contest for original 
three-act plays. Three prizes totaling $100 are offered. These 
are: First prize, $50; second prize, $30, third prize, $20. The 
contest will close at midnight June 30, 1935, and is open to any- 
one but directors and employees of the Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment. All enquiries should be addressed to: Catholic Dramatic 
Movement, Play Contest Editor, 1511 W. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . . . A southern section of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association has just been founded under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Dr. Edward F. Murphy, 8.8.J., dean 
of the Department of Philosophy of Xavier University, New 
Orleans. The first meeting, held in the auditorium of Xavier Uni- 
versity, was attended by more than 100 philosophers of various 
orders. . . . The Annual Report of the Trenton Diocesan Council 
of Parochial Parent-Teacher Associations shows that the Council 
includes 96 Associations with a membership of 8,249. Most Rev. 
Moses E. Kiley, Bishop of Trenton, in a letter addressed to the 
officers and members stated: “It is a recognized fact that this 
Association has contributed much to the advancement of the 
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moral, physical and mental health of the child, and has like- 
wise imbued parents with zeal and fervor in the fulfillment of 
their obligations toward the children God has entrusted to their 
care.” . . . Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of a copy of 
Children’s Activities, a new magazine for home and school pub- 
lished by the Child Training Association, Inc., 1018 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. The subscription price is $4.00 a year. . 

~ The Collins Memorial Gymnasium of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J., the cornerstone of which was laid on November 23, 
is being erected in memory of the Rev. Patrick Marley Collins, 
8.J., who taught at St. Peter’s College for nearly 30 years and 
who died last year. With the permission of the Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Walsh, Bishop of Newark, the Most Rev. Aloysius 
del Rosario, S.J., Bishop of Zamboanga, Philippine Islands, offi- 
ciated at the cornerstone laying. . . . An important movement 
in the interest of Catholic higher education in the United States 
was launched at a session of presidents and deans of Catholic 
colleges from the Eastern States in Atlantic City, November 30, 
called to consider plans for the reorganization of the College 
Department of the National Catholic Education Association. 
More than 80 presidents and deans from 40 Catholic colleges 
attended. The meeting was held under the auspices of the Organ- 
ization Committee of the College Department of the N.C. E. A. 
and was presided over by the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
O.8.A., president of Villanova College and chairman of the com- 
mittee. Approval was given to the proposal to form four regional 
units within the College Department of the N. C. E. A. The 
various speakers termed the plan a “new deal,” for the Catholic 
colleges of the country. Regional meetings were stressed as the 
most practical way to bring about closer cooperation between 
Catholic college educators in coping with the many perplexing 
problems confronting them. A plan to merge both the executive 
and accrediting committees of the national organization into one 
smaller committee having the services of a paid executive secre- 
tary was approved as a move towards greater efficiency. The 
chairman reported that arrangements are already under way to 
hold a similar meeting for the southern colleges at Atlanta, Ga., 
in January. Meetings are also planned for the middle west and 
the far west before the national organization convenes its annual 
meeting in April at Chicago. 
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Jesus Christ: His Person—His Message—His Credentials, by 
Léonce De Grandmaison, 8.J. Volume III, Books V and VI. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. x-+-523. Authorized 
translation by Douglas Carter. 


If the attacks on the person and message of Jesus Christ had 
done no other service than to provoke the writing and publica- 
tion of the work in which this is the concluding volume, one 
would be almost inclined to say of their evil side O felix culpa. 
For a more complete and triumphant vindication of the right of 
the Founder of the Catholic Church to the position assigned Him 
all through her history as Son of God, Messias and Savior would 
be hard to conceive. Those who have read (and probably reread) 
the first two volumes will recall that the learned and (we may 
now say, since his death) saintly author allowed no point to 
escape him, took nothing for granted and did not hesitate to state 
the position of his opponents not only in their own words but 
frequently with greater vigor and clarity than could be found 
in the writings of the sceptics and modernists themselves. This 
process is continued to the end, and while the whole history of 
the Church, the Mystic Body of Christ extending to the end of 
time, could not be adequately treated, the final chapters are just 
as scientifically dealth with, although with greater brevity, as 
the more elaborate study made of the synoptic problem in the 
previous volumes and of the Resurrection in the volume at hand. 
The treatment is wholly concrete; the questions raised and an- 
swered are drawn from issues actually raised, ancient and modern. 
In the wealth of citations, in the knowledge of classic and pagan 
literature as well as of Christian, and in the thorough manner 
in which even the the quasi-scientific issues brought up by 
psychologists and students of comparative religion in recent times 
are set forth and refuted, Father Grandmaison is without a peer 
among Catholics or non-Catholics. 

The works of Christ are His credentials. Among them as 
evidently divine signs we must place His prophecies and His 
miracles. As a preface to the examination of these, the author 
has placed a philosophical and critical study of divine signs in 
general. He approves the reasoning of the Jews, as summed up 
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by Renan: “Two means of proof, miracles and the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies, could alone, in the opinion of contemporaries 
of Jesus, establish a supernatural mission.” For whenever anyone 
claims a divine authority for an utterance, he must be able to 
bring to the support of his claim some evidence of divine power. 
This part of Father Grandmaison’s book, while in accord with 
the usual Catholic apologetic, nevertheless, by its newness of 
treatment, by the new objections answered and the striking ex- 
position of the testimony of Christ Himself in His prophecies 
and miracles. The study made of the eschatology of the New 
Testament is more complete than can be found in most works 
dealing with that subject alone. On the question of the Resur- 
rection, no useful consideration is neglected and no serious objec- 
tion left without its answer. 

The method of putting some of the more highly controversial 
issues in the form of appended notes, numbered by the letters of 
the alphabet (as in the first two volumes) is again used success- 
fully. The study of “faith healing” in note JJ not only assembles 
some curious material from ancient sources but discusses in a 
judicial manner the real and the pseudo achevements of Christian 
science. At this juncture, the estimation of similar but less gen- 
erally known cults is made. Emmanuelism in America and the 
New Thought Movement in England, along with the Amitiés 
Spirituelles of Sédir in France, are classed as more restrained, 
more sensible, and in general on a higher level than Christian 
Science; while Antoinism and “the frenzied prophetic movement 
of J. A. Dowie” are put far below it and placed among “those 
discreditable pages in the record of mankind which make the 
mind ashamed.” 

This volume will be longest cherished and remembered because 
of the original and fresh treatment given to the Mystic Body 
through the ages, under the general captain of “The Religion of 
Jesus Christ.” No finer and well thought out passage can be 
found in recent Christian literature than Chapter III (p. 395 sq.) 
“The Religion of Jesus Christ in the middle of the First Cen- 
tury.” It is pointed out that the character of St. Paul, his rich 
personality, revealing itself in his great epistles, makes a danger 
lest we allow it to so overshadow the church at that time as to 
lose sight of the whole or allow it to get out of true perspective. 
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Then too the very wealth of language in St. Paul has enabled 
some philologist to attempt a case for Pauline Hellenism and to 
put St. Paul out of the primitive Apostolic Church altogether. “It 
is,” says Father Grandmaison, “a pernicious error to cut the 
apostle off from his race and upbringing; it is even worse to 
make out that he was independent of Christianity in its earliest 
form, as it existed before his entry into the Church or at the 
time of his own activities.” Sufficient to overthrow this latter 
opinion is the splendid passage of I Corinthians, in the third 
chapter, “What then is Apollos, and what is Paul?. . . but you 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” All those names, which per- 
haps in our early reading of St. Paul looked so useless, dog- 
matically, in the places into which they have been worked in 
the epistles—Ampliatus, Stachys, Persis, Hermas, Phlegon and 
the rest—now loom large as evidences of the solidarity of the 
Church in the middle of the first century. Rome, Corinth, Jeru- 
salem were one family; all were in the Mystic Body, drawing 
their life from the same source, and under the same head. 

Among the keys given to the interpretation of these epistles, 
special stress is laid on the nature of the errors which Paul has 
in mind (p. 408). The danger to be feared in the early Church, 
as gathered from the writings of St. Paul, did not arise from 
esoteric oriental myths or cults, nor initiations into Greek 
mysteries, but from downright idolatry, eating the meats put 
before the well-known pagan gods and, in general, taking part in 
the immoralities of idolatrous worship. 

Looking at the three volumes of Father Grandmaison as a 
whole, apart from their great learning and far-reaching span of 
the literature, and seeking for the attitude towards the whole 
which may be said to have been properly that of the author, 
there are two passages which reveal this attitude and which will 
make the work live forever. The first is in the second volume 
and deals with the “personal religion of Jesus Christ.” The 
personal religion of Jesus is obedience: the self-effacement of 
the Son before the Father (Vol. II, p. 198). The second passage 
is that part of the volume under review which again deals 
with the “religion of Jesus Christ,” but now as His established 
Church. It is more than a mere organization or society: it is a 
complete way to God (p. 410). It rests wholly on Christ; it is 
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His religion. He is the cornerstone on which it is built; He is 
the head and it is the body; he is the Lord and it is spouse 
(p. 429). In it and for it, their is only one Lord, one Christ; 
that is the Christ who is the Son of God and who suffered, died 
and rose again from the dead. This is the Christ of history, and 
is none other than the Christ of Faith. 
F. A. WaLsH. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D: C. 


Basic Principles of Education, by Henry C. Morrison. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. iv+452. 

This volume, which proposes to formulate a valid theory of 
education based on demonstrated scientific principle, will prob- 
ably not meet with the full approval of any reader who has 
himself achieved a definite philosophy of education. It certainly 
will not be well received by the experimentalists, the behaviorists, 
and the materialists generally, as the author has little sympathy 
with their pretensions and loses no opportunity to call attention 
to the weak points in their several theories. The idealists will 
welcome his criticism of the New Education, the conditioned 
reflex, the S-R bonds, the M. A., and the I.Q. The conservatives 
will approve his rejection of the modern doctrine of freedom for 
the child and will gladly second his contention that we need not 
be too much concerned with the demand made upon the school 
to provide for a changing civilization and to inaugurate a new 
social order. Yet there will be many from among these latter 
two groups who will hesitate to accept all the author’s opinions. 
They may approve his definition of education as “development 
in the individual by process of learning as distinguished from 
physical growth,” but they will not see the necessity of abandon- 
ing the use of “educate” as a transitive verb. They will question 
whether the evidence is as yet sufficient to justify the unqualified 
acceptance of man as a product of organic evolution. They will 
not consider it very enlightening to be told that “in cosmic evolu- 
tion life appeared when conditions were suitable,” or that “con- 
sciousness appears in the world when head-dominance is estab- 
lished.” They will not be satisfied with the definition of mind in 
terms of mental processes. Believing with the author that “with 
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homo sapiens a wholly different kind of being appeared in the 
world,” they will ask what it is that makes him different; nor 
will they rest content with the answer that he has a more adap- 
tive organism. In short, they will feel that, while Morrison has 
rendered a distinct service to our American teachers by exposing 
the fallacies of the materialistic and pragmatistic doctrines with 
which they are being inoculated, he has not given them a com- 
pletely valid theory of education. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Su ision in Secondary Schools, by Harl R. Douglass and 
harles W. Boardman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Pp. xvi+564. Price, $2.75. 

The fact that on high school staffs we find teachers whose prep- 
aration varies greatly in quality and in quantity indicates the 
need for supervision. The authors place this task of supervising 
upon the shoulders of the principal and his assistants. 

In twenty-two chapters the book discusses the nature, organ- 
ization, techniques, and types of supervision. The last chapter 
is devoted to the preparation of the supervisor and ways and 
means of improving his work. 

The authors pool their combined experience as secondary 
school administrators and also draw heavily upon the researches 
and investigations of others. As a result we have, included within 
the covers of one book, an abundance of valuable information. 
The numerous phases of supervisory activity are discussed in 
detail. There are interpretations and suggestions which should 
enable the supervisor to select those which will be of value in 
his particular case. 

The supervisor is more than a mere inspector or classroom 
visitor. He is described as a leader, a formulator, a consultant, 
an adviser, and a helper. His duties extend beyond mere observa- 
tion of classroom technique. He must be ready to help the 
teacher solve the perplexing problems of instruction, discipline, 
course-of-study construction, or textbook selection. “Visitation 
not followed by a conference between the supervisor and the 
visited teacher ordinarily contributes but little to the improve- 
ment of teaching.” Consequently, the authors devote two chap- 
ters to a discussion of mdividual and group conferences. 
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In addition to the wealth of information included in each chap- 
ter, the authors enhance the value of the book by the inclusion 
of a very extensive bibliography. Each chapter has an annotated 
list of selected readings bearing upon the topic treated; the 
appendix contains a well-chosen list of books upon such topics 
as construction and use of tests and measurements, how to study 
and teaching how to study, marks and marking systems, dis- 
cipline, guidance, extra-curricular activities, modern visual aids 
in instruction, predicting scholastic success in high school sub- 
jects, the home room, large unit assignments, plans of adapta- 
tion of instruction to individual differences, homogeneous or 
ability grouping, methods of teaching bright or slow pupils, 
problem and project methods, and socialized class procedure. 

When the principal realizes it is his responsibility to improve 
instruction in the school entrusted to his care he will contribute 
his share to the general movement which has for its purpose the 
raising of the standard of secondary schools. This textbook can 
be used successfully by principals in service and by students of 
administration and supervision. 

Francis JosepH Dropka. 

The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary Schools, by 
Ellsworth Collings. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. x+613. Price, $2.50. . 

The advocates of the child-centered school will welcome this 
book which attempts a practical application of the principles 
of the movement to teaching on the secondary level. The author 
addresses himself. to the supervisor rather than to the teacher. 
In Part I he discusses the philosophy, procedures, measurement, 
and management involved in teaching based upon purposeful 
activity; in Part II he discusses at length, and in great detail, 
lesson plans dealing with seven phases of such activity. 

In order that the author’s plan may be carried out successfully 
the traditional school must be revolutionized. First, the teachers 
must be trained in the art of discovering activities in which boys 
and girls are interested in life outside of the school and of utiliz- 
ing these as materials in classroom instruction. Secondly, the 
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traditional organization of subject matter must be modified. 
In place of the usual subjects taught the author suggests a list — 
of activities in each of the following fields: Social science, natural 
science, communication, mathematics, occupations, fine arts, and 
play. Subject matter is to be integrated and the teacher will no 
longer be a specialist in a limited field. The social science 
teacher who will direct the study of “How America became a 
nation” will draw upon subject matter of history, sociology, 
economics, political science, geography, English, and reading. 
Thirdly, new teaching procedures will be introduced so that 
pupils “will be guided in setting up fruitful activities to study; 
in planning new and better materials for study of the chosen 
activity; in practicing new and better ways in executing the 
activity; and finally, in judging more effectively successes and 
failures ensuing in study of the chosen activity.” Fourthly, the 
proper school environment must be provided; this includes the 
establishment of a sufficient number of workshops, properly 
equipped, where the activities may be initiated, planned, exe- 
cuted, and judged. 

We have the author’s word for it that the program set forth 
in the book has been tried out in a number of high schools over 
a period of years and found workable. More evidence of a 
scientific nature might serve to strengthen this claim. At any 
rate, the book has certain suggestive values for all who are 
interested in making the curriculum of the secondary school a 
more effective educational instrument than it is at present. 

Francis JOSEPH DRosKA. 


The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Publications of the Tercentenary Commission of Connecticut: 
brochures by various hands, published in pamphlet form by the 
Yale University Press and priced with two or three exceptions 
at twenty-five cents each. 

Biographers are apt to be idolaters or debunkers; racial his- 
torians are most generous in their claims; and local historians 
are zealous patriots who write in a tone of reverence of old 
families, red schoolhouses, town meetings and what not. Ter- 
centennial celebrations do not always contribute much to his- 
torical knowledge. Witness that of Maryland. Too seldom are 
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such affairs left to scholars and divorced from partisanship and 
local pride. Connecticut has apparently learned by example, 
yet she, too, has rather overlooked the non-English immigrant 
elements whose numerical majority is gradually giving them a 
voice in the old State of steady habits, in the make-up of the com- 
mission if not in the subject matter of the contributed studies. 
She has, however, a competent commission, and she has not 
entered into a plan of lavish extravagance. The brochures are 
artistically published and kept in price within the pocket of 
individuals and school libraries. There is a moderation in tone 
and a sense of conservatism which one may rightly expect from 
a State which has weathered with equanimity wars, party storms 
and depressions. 

George Dutcher writes Connecticut’s Tercentary, a Retrospect 
of Three Centuries of Self-Government and Steady Habits 
(30 pp.) with a review of its foundation (1633-39), its demo- 
cratic government under the Charter, its freedom from radical 
experiments, its contribution of leaders from Oliver Ellsworth 
to President Taft on the judicial bench and in Congress, its 
fatherhood of worthies of other states, its inventions, its schools 
(among which Albertus Magnus College is mentioned), its 
dictionary-makers, and its press. Withal this pamphlet skilfully 
outlines a large story in small space. 

The Discovery of Anaesthesia: Dr.Horace Welles of Hartford 
(13 pp.) is a reprint of a rather popular article by Henry W. 
Ewing in the Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine in which is 
told how this great discovery came by chance when Dentist 
Welles put to use the “laughing gas” of Colton’s side show (1844). 
Whether the good people of Georgia who have espoused the 
cause of C. W. Long of Jefferson and his sulphuric ether fumes 
(1842) will accept Dr. Ewing’s thesis of a “first” may be another 
matter of contention between North and South. 

Frances Hall Johnson’s Music Vale Seminary 1835-1876 
(24 pp.) is an interesting study of Professor Oram Whittlesey’s 
music school of Salem (1833-1876), the first institute of its kind 
in America and the first school empowered to give degrees in 
music. His service, most readers will agree, was greater than if 
he had followed his father’s footsteps as a Methodist exhorter or 
continued to manufacture pianos. Prior to the Civil War, he 
drew a large clientage from the South, and southern belles 
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learned not only music but experienced the rigors and thrifty 
life of a typical Yankee village. The professor was succeeded | 
by four accomplished daughters, the eldest of whom for some 
years conducted the Magennis Institute of Music in New London 
on the death in the Civil War of her husband Lieutenant 
Magennis. Incidentally, while it may not have been the same 
Magennis, there was a Magennis School of Music in Philadelphia 
which I have found advertised in the Catholic Herald January 
7, 1841. 

Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry, known for her splendid 
volume. The Expansion of New England (1909), quite fittingly 
contributes the monograph on the Migrations from Connecticut 
Prior to 1800 (36 pp.). Land-hunger and wander-lust continu- 
ally drew the adventurous and dissatisfied from the towns and 
countryside, possibly thereby accounting for that famed steadi- 
ness of habits on the part of those who remained. New Haven 
and Hartford were hardly established, when migrants went forth 
to settle Long Island and to break the wilderness of Connecticut. 
Others went to New Jersey; and toward the end of the colonial 
era, Connecticut Yankees planted themselves and their institu- 
tions in the Green and White Mountains, and on the lands in 
Pennsylvania of their own speculative Delaware and Susque- 
hanna Land Companies. After the French and Indian War and 
more especially after the Revolution, whole colonies established 
themselves in Western New York, at Marietta, and in the West- 
ern Reserve along Lake Erie. Of individuals, a few are cited: 
Abraham Baldwin, statesman and founder of the University of 
Georgia; the Austin Moses Family who went to Missouri on their 
final journey to Texas; and an unnamed Ulsterite who located in 
Plainfield (1740) from whose congestion he fled to Windsor, Va., 
in 1765, and who later sought lands for his old-fashioned family 
in Oneida County, N. Y. Thus Connecticut expanded, and in 
this way her steeples, Puritanism, schools, and yearnings for 
unregimented democracy were conveyed to the ever-rolling west- 
ward frontier. 

The New England Meeting House is a reprint of an old article 
in the New Englander (1883) by Rev. Noah Porter (d. 1892), 
president of Yale College. This is a philosophic study of the 
religious purpose of the New Englander as expressed in his 
meeting house, in his town-church establishment, in his demand 
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for soul-freedom for himself and his intolerance of Quaker or 
Prelatist, with descriptions of meeting houses, plain, unlighted 
and unheated, facing the “green,” surrounded as it was by the 
habitations of the more godly citizens. Stolidly they listened to 
painful discourses, and then thawed out in convenient “Sabbath- 
day houses.” He touches upon the influence of the minister, an 
influence based in part on the superiority of his intellectual 
training where professional men, teachers, and papers were all 
but wanting. He was the first educator, and he controlled the 
church and all that it stood for. Whatever criticism there may 
be, Connecticut was a religious and Christian commonwealth in 
which a good share of the people believed fervently and wor- 
shipped regularly. And it may be added that President Porter’s 
style compares more than favorably with that of contemporary 
writers. 

In George Washington and Connecticut in War and Peace 
(36 pp.), Professor Dutcher traces Washington in and out of 
Connecticut during the six journeys which brought him into or 
throught the state from 1756 to 1789 with some account of 
Connecticut’s revolutionary services and heroes. The Trumbulls, 
Dwights, Shermans, Deanes, the Barlows, and the Putnams did 
their part, even though Arnold and plentiful desertions may have 
dimmed Connecticut’s record of some 40,000 men who were under 
arms at one time or another. And Washington’s acquaintance 
with Connecticuters did not end with the war, for as President 
he found that he could rely on the Federalist orthodoxy of the 
state’s representation in Congress. From the same pen, there 
is an edition of The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut with 
facsimiles of its pages at half size; while Albert C. Bates intro- 
duces The Charter of Connecticut (22 pp.). 

Dorothy Deming has the account of the Settlement of Litch- 
field County (16 pp.), and Leonard Labaree contributes Milford, 
Conn. (3 pp.), as an illustration of the development of a town 
through an understanding of its land records. Warren 8. Archi- 
bald is the biographer of Thomas Hooker (19 pp.) of Marfield 
in Leicestershire, of Cambridge University, of the days when 
Scrooby became known, of the parsonage in Surrey, of a good 
living in the ancient church of St. Marys at Chelmsford in 
Essex, of his retirement when Laud would make all men conform, 
of his exile in Holland, of Newtown in the Bay Colony, and 
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finally of Hartford, 1636-1647. A scholar, a preacher, a states- 
man, a political figure, and a rigid believer in the “Congrega-. 
tional Way,” Hooker was a man of renown who built his Bible 
commonwealth on firm foundations. While no latitudinarian, he 
had no sympathy with a zealot like Endecott who could mutilate 
the flag to rid it of the papal cross. 

The Litchfield Law School, 1775-1833 (31 pp.) by Samuel H. 
Fisher is a thorough and valuable study of the first American 
law school as established by Judge Tapping Reeve and conducted 
by him and his students, James Gould, Senator Jabez Hunting- 
ton and Justice Origen Seymour. Outgrowing the Reeve resi- 
dence, a frame building was erected in 1784; a considerable 
library was amassed; a rounded curriculum organized; and stud- 
ents were attracted from the West and South as well as from New 
England. Of its thousand graduates, many of them coming with 
degrees from the older colleges, some rose to high place in 
American political, judicial, and educational life: Burr and Cal- 
houn, who avoided the Federalist philosophy of the school, three 
justices of the Supreme Court, six cabinet officers, twenty-six 
senators, ninety representatives in Congress, sixteen governors 
of states and Horace Mann, educator, among hundreds who 
adorned lesser offices, the various state benches and bars, and 
journalism. 

Howard Bradstreet in The War With the Pegerots (32 pp.) 
retells the story of the destruction of that unhappy Indian tribe 
who stood in the way of white civilization, while Mathew Spiess 
in The Indians of Connecticut (34 pp.) contributes an account 
of the various native tribes which occupied the area of modern 
Connecticut. 

For a study of the domestic and social life of early Connec- 
ticut, there is a superb sketch of Early Domestic Architecture 
(30 pp.) by J. F. Kelly; an illustrated brochure on The Hartford 
Chest (10 pp.) by Henry W. Ewing; a detailed and valuable 
study of Early Clockmaking in Connecticut (26 pp.) by Penrose 
R. Hoopes; an account of the famous Hitchcock Chairs (12 pp.) 
by Mabel Roberts Moore; and Isabel Mitchell’s valuable Roads 
and Roadmaking in Colonial Connecticut (32 pp.) based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the subject and a complete understanding 
of its importance in the development of the social and economic 
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life of the Commonwealth and yet told without burdensome 


details. 
Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 
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